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These are the days when 
dealers order “fast and 
frequent.” This is the 
time of “hand-to-mouth” 
buying. High-speed 
transportation facilities 
assure prompt deliveries. 


Dealers must be called 
on frequently. Salesmen 
can’t be everywhere at 
once. Alert manufactur- 
ers and jobbers have 
made the most of this 
situation. Everywhere, 
they have adopted the 
loose-leaf system of cat- 
aloging. The steady vol- 
ume of dealer mail or- 
ders resulting has 
formed a “bread and 
butter business.” 


The loose-leaf catalog 
informs dealers on price 
changes, new merchan- 
dise and discontinued 
lines. It furnishes infor- 
mation that clinches or- 


,daor™ 


~ day~by~-day catalogs 
that last year~after~year 
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ders on the spot—en- 
ables the dealer to sell 
unstocked goods—gets 
the business by mail 
when the salesman isn’t 
around. 


In many other ways the 
loose-leaf system of cat- 
aloging has increased 
sales volume and de- 
creased selling costs. 
Everyone interested in 
sales should be thor- 
oughly posted on this 
vital unit in modern 
merchandising. Without 
obligation, ask for com- 
plete information on the 
loose-leaf system of cat- 
aloging for salesmen 
and general trade needs. 
Write now—while the 
thought is in mind. 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf 
System of Cataloging 


The Heinn Company 
349 Florida St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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at- THE NEW YORK TIMES average weekday circulation 
* is 405,707 copies, of which 386,736 are distributed in New 
ts, York and the seven states nearest. Of the Sunday sale 
o of over 700,000 copies, 626,664 are sold in these states: 
1is Weekday Sunday 
™ RR re er eee 302,995 428,509 
ut FOOTE CE TERT: 12,558 35,657 
~~ New Jersey Ee ee ee ee 51,039 79,172 
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The sale of The New York Times in the District of 

- Columbia on weekdays is an additional 1,716 copies; 

Sundays 4,058. 

The Times readers are intelligent, substantial people. 
No other publication has so great a number of high qual- 
ity readers concentrated in this rich area. 
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There is an 
Automobile 


in New Jersey 


to every 1.3 families 


C9 


Sixty Per Cent of 
these are owned in the 
territory served by the 


Newark 
Evening News 


It is a significant fact that 
the 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


has for the past several 
years ranked 


FIRST 


AUTOMOBILE 
ADVERTISING 


among All the Six Day 
Newspapers in the 
United States 


Pe 


This not only indicates the 
purchasing power of the 
residents of this section of 
the,Metropolitan District 
but proves the pulling 
power of New Jersey's 
Home Newspaper. 


CHWS 


90 Per Cent 


Home Delivered 


ow 


Newark Evening News 


Always Reaches Home 
EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco 


This Issue at a Glance 


: ADVERTISING 

If you are seeking new ideas for 
advertising, read the story on page 
921, which gives the complete de- 
tails of how the United States 
Rubber Company found an old 
trapper out in Montana, who, when 
questioned by a member of the ad- 
vertising department, gave the 
background and interesting facts 
on which the summer campaign on 
Keds rubber footwear was built. 

The volume of bank advertising 
has grown so rapidly in the past 
few years that it is now one of the 
most important classifications of 
advertising, having outgrown the 
financial pages and spread over 
into all sections of the advertising 
columns. The country’s prosper- 
ity, the growing competition among 
banks for business, and the de- 
partmentalization of banking serv- 
ices are cited as reasons for this 
large growth in advertising volume. 
This story is on page 922. 


MERGERS 
When large companies enter 
into a merger, one of the first 
questions is whether or not the 
merger will reduce the size of the 
sales organization. It has been 
claimed by a number of authorities 


that the many important mergers 


will result in a great reduction of 
the number of salesmen employed 
by the merged organizations. The 
experience of the Gold Dust 
Corporation, General Office Equip- 
ment Corporation, American-La 
France & Firefoam Corporation, 
Borden Sales Company, Inc., A. 
J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., 
and others are related. Page 915. 


PERSONALITY SKETCHES 

Describing him as a super-sales- 
man of personal service, For- 
rest Crissey, well-known writer, 
sketches the business experience 
of John Hertz, founder of the 
Yellow Cab service in Chicago. He 
tells how Mr. Hertz first drew at- 
tention to himself in the early days 
of the automobile business as one 
of the most successful salesmen 
along Automobile Row in Chicago, 
at a time when an automobile was 
more of a curiosity than a means 
of transportation. Leaving the 
automobile business, Hertz entered 
the taxicab field as a means of 


disposing of second-hand automo- 
biles. Page 919. 


SALES FILMs 

The experiences of the Warner 
Manufacturing Company, Sher- 
man and Sheppard, Owens Bottle 
Company, Olds Motor Works, 
Delco-Lite, International Harvester 
Company and the American Brass 
Company, with sales films are ovt- 
lined in this article, which shows 
how the use of sales films save the 
salesman’s time and expense. Sales 
films have been very successfully 
used in export selling where carry- 
ing heavy samples of unwieldy 
demonstration models is out of the 
question. Page 925. 


SALEs TACTICS 

When asked which salesmen 
gave them the most help, a group 
of [Illinois retail dealers em- 
phatically replied that the sales- 
men who call regularly selling 
merchandise for resale were the 
ones who helped them most. Sales- 
men of various equipment and ap- 
pliance companies were criticized 
by a number of dealers. Just what 
these dealers think about the men 
who call on them, and how far 
some of these men fall short of 
winning the dealers’ confidence, is 
told in the article on page 923. 

SALES TRAINING 

Robert F. Freeman, an execu- 
tive of the Home Office Agency 
of the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, tells how his or- 
ganization has developed a plan 
for helping new salesmen earn 
while they learn. Half a day’s 
cold canvass selling under the in- 
struction of a field supervisor, 
alternating. with half a day’s office 
instruction and study, enables the 
new salesmen to sell one simple 
policy until he learns the business 
as a whole so that he can develop 
into an all-round life insurance 
specialist. This plan is the first 
that seems to hold a solution to 
the problem of recruiting men for 
the life insurance business. Out 
of ten applicants, nine men are re- 
jected in the first tests, and the 
cold canvass system eliminates a 
high percentage of those selected 
for training, but the men who sur- 
vive the training period usually 
succeed. Page 917. 
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This 

personal safe 

for your office 
$125 


. gianna and privacy for your 
personal records right in your 
own Office are obtained in this 
new “‘Y and E”’ safe at remark- 
ably low cost. It is built to a 
high standard of fire protection. 
Finished in olive green. Oak, 
mahogany or walnut finish at 
slight extra charge. Phone the 
““Y and E”’ store in your city or 
write us for details. 
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Quinton ApAMs has become manager 
of the engineering products division, 
handling the sale of broadcasting, spe- 
cial apparatus and sales contracts of 
the Radio Corporation of America, ac- 
cording to announcement of J. L. Ray, 
general sales manager. The engineering 
products division is a new major 
branch of the company’s work. Mr. 
Ray also announces the appointment of 
E. A. Nichclas, formerly district sales 
manager of New Yok, manager of 
Radiola division; A. R. Beyer, formerly 
assistant district sales manager, Chi- 
cago, district sales manager, New York; 
D. A. Lewis, assistant district sales 
manager, Chicago. 


O. S. Sieerer has been appointed 
engineer in charge of special develop- 
ment work of the Buffalo Foundry and 
Machine Company, makers of Buflovak 
vacuum dryers, evaporators and chem- 
ical apparatus. 

For the past seven years Mr. Sleeper 
has conducted the O. S. Sleeper Com- 
pany, manufacturing vacuum dryers and 
chemical apparatus. Formerly he was 
with the Buffalo Foundry and Machine 
Company as engineer in charge of all 
engineering. 


N. B. Netson has left Minneapolis 
Steel Machine Company, where he has 
been engaged in sales and advertising 
service of twenty-three years, to become 
northwestern divisional sales manager 
of Minneapolis Threshing Machine 
Company. 


Gwynn FretpiInc has become space 
buyer for Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
Los Angeles, succeeding J. W. Runyon, 
who has become account executive 
there. 


WILLiAM J. PRINGLE, Jr., until recent- 
ly with the editorial staff of the Los 
Angeles Times, has joined the Los An- 
geles office of Lord & Thomas and Lo- 


gan, 


Joun F. Mayer, formerly space buyer 
of the old Morse International Agency, 
has joined Street & Finney, New York 
City, in a similar capacity. 


D. Lee SuHAw, for the past six years 
with the sales and advertising depart- 
ments of the U. S. Gypsum Company, 
has joined the Clark Colard Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, as account 
executive, 
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Courtesy The Pullman.Compan 


T. L. PresBie has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the Brock- 
way Motor Co. 


For five years Mr, Preble was re- 
gional service manager of the Eastern 
branches of the White Motor Company. 
During the war he was engaged in 
motor transportation with the French 
army and later attached in a similar 
capacity to General Pershing’s head- 
quarters at Chaumont. 


Puitte A. Curiston has been ap- 
pointed national advertising manager 
of the Rochester Journal-American. He 
has been connected with these Hearst 
newspapers in Rochester for two years. 
Previously he was with the Cincinnati 
Post and the Winnipeg Evening J rib- 
une. 


M. D. GraHAm, until recently man- 
ager of the service parts division of the 
greater market development staff of 
the Automotive Equipment Association, 
has joined the advertising sales staff of 
Automotive Merchandising and Auto- 
motive Wholesaling. He will represent 
these publications in the Detroit terri- 
tory. 


Lester D. GarpNER, former owner 
and publisher of Avtation, has been 
elected president of Aeronautical In- 
dustries, Inc. Mr. Gardner is a director 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce and was appointed last year by 
Secretary Hoover as American delegate 
to the fourth International Aviation 
Congress in Rome. He has flown 
21,000 miles over European air lines in 
various trips to Europe to study air- 
way facilities there. 


“Our purpose is to provide airplane 
builders, air line operators and others 
in the industry with from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 for expansion of their com- 
panies. Four times as many airplanes 
will be built this year as in 1927. It 
is to meet these requirements that a 
group of experts in aeronautics, finance 
and management have formed this new 
company.” 


GrorceE P. WiGGINTON,. vice-president 
and general manager of Remington 
Rand, Inc., and former president of 
the Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf Binder Com- 
pany, absorbed by Remington Rand, an- 
nounces his resignation, effective Sep- 
tember 1. 
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NUMBER TWELVE 


Will Mergers Reduce the Size 


of Sales Organizations? 


NE of the best known 
bankers of the country said 
in a recent statement: 


“The various mergers 
which have been completed in the 
past two years, and particularly the 
past year, will greatly reduce the 
number of salesmen on the road.” 

In an effort to ascertain just 
what effect the various mergers will 
have on the size of sales organiza- 
tions, the number of salesmen em- 
ployed, and on the number of field 
and district managers and sales 
managers as well, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY 
has just completed an inquiry 
among a number of merged com- 
panies. Almost without exception, 
the heads of recent mergers state 
that there will be little, if any, re- 
duction in the size of sales organi- 
zations, 


Salesmen Were Assets 


HE president of one large com- 

pany said: “It is a mistake to 
think two lines can be consolidated 
and sold by one sales organization. 
In our merger we took into con- 
sideration the value of both sales 
organizations, counting the good- 
will, the training and experience 
0: both sets of salesmen as one of 
the most valuable assets of the 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


merged company. While there will 
be a weeding out of weak men, 
which would have occurred even 
though the merger had not been 
effected, we are making no effort, 
nor do we expect to make any 
effort, materially to reduce the size 
of our sales organization. In other 
words, the one merged company 
will have an organization as large 
as the two companies which joined 
as a result of the merger.” 


A Wider Coverage 


M. CANTOR, treasurer of 
ethe American Le France & 
Foamite Corporation, a concern 
which is the result of the merger of 
the Foamite Childs Corporation and 
the American La France Fire En- 
gine Company, states that there 
was no reduction in the number of 
salesmen employed by both com- 
panies when the two merged into 
one company. 
These companies, both manu- 
facturing fire fighting equipment, 


‘ have not disturbed their sales or- 


ganizations, and according to Mr. 
Cantor they are now planning to 
increase the size of their sales staff, 
so that a more thorough coverage 
of all territories can be made. 
Another recent merger which has 
attracted wide notice in the office 
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appliance field is the joining of 
forces of the Underwood Type- 
writer Company, Sundstrand Add- 
ing Machine Company and the El- 
liott-Fisher Company. M. S. Eylar 
of the Underwood-Elliott Fisher 
Company states that there are now 
more salesmen selling Underwood 
typewriters, Elliott Fisher machines 
and Sundstrand adding machines 
than before the merger. A more 
comprehensive working plan which 
enables the three companies to cover 
territories more thoroughly is re- 
sponsible for the growth, rather 
than a reduction of the number of 
salesmen, of the three organizations. 


All Men Retained 


HE Merrell-Soule Borden 

consolidation which was a 
consolidation of two companies, 
both making a more or less similar 
line of products, both selling to the 
same class of trade, seemed ‘to offer 
possibilities for a reduction of the 
number of salesmen, but the Mer- 
rell-Soule sales organization was 
immediately taken over and added 
to the Borden sales organization. 
The Merrell-Soule men were used 
to train Borden men in the sale of 
Merrell-Soule products and the Bor- 
den men trained the former Mer- 
rell-Soule men in the sale of Borden 
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products. The Borden Sales Com- 
pany operates a sales force for the 
products sold through the grocery 
trade and another sales force for 
the sale of what are known as pre- 
scription products—products which 
find a market through the drug 
stores as a result of doctors’ pre- 
scriptions. 

The Merrell-Soule line of mince- 
meat has always been sold in a lim- 
ited area in the past, but with the 
greater facilities of the Borden or- 
ganization, the mince-meat terri- 
tories will be expanded and the line 
introduced into states where it was 
never sold in the past. Previously, 
Merrell-Soule men selling mince- 
meat averaged about one call per 
customer per year, which, of course, 
meant that the majority of the out- 
put was sold for future delivery, 
oftentimes several months ahead 
of the season. The line was not 
large enough to enable the salesmen 
to visit the trade more frequently. 
The sale of futures will be discon- 
tinued now that the entire Borden 
organization is available to push 
mince-meat sales, and calls will be 
made more frequently. 


Reduced Sales Force 


HE Gold Dust Corporation is 

an exception to the rule that 
mergers do not reduce the size of 
sales organizations. The Gold Dust 
Corporation was formed to take 
over the sale of Gold Dust, Fairy 
Soap, and three brands of shoe 
polish, 2-in-1, Bixby’s and Shinola. 
In commenting on the amalgama- 
tion of the various sales organiza- 
tions of the companies comprising 
the consolidated group, F. A. Mor- 
tow, vice-president of the Gold 
Dust Corporation, states, “When 
Gold Dust absorbed the shoe polish 
business, we reduced the number of 
men formerly selling shoe polish 
by 40 per cent. In some territories 
our men sell soap and shoe polish 
combined, but in the majority of 
states they operate separately. That 
is, one group of men sells shoe 
polishes exclusively and another 
group sells our soap products.” 

A good example of the time re- 
quired to merge and build a new 
sales organization to take the place 
of two different sales organizations 
is seen in the experience of the A. 
J. Reach, Wright & Ditson merger. 
In January, 1927, A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Inc., was formed 
to take. over the business of the A. 
J. Reach Company of Philadelphia 
and the Wright and Ditson-Victor 
Company of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 
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For the first year of the consoli- 
dation both lines were continued in- 
tact. While they were handled by 
one sales organization, they were 
distributed separately to those cus- 
tomers formerly sold by either A. J. 
Reach Company or the Wright & 
Ditson-Victor Company. 

At the end of the first year the 
Reach line of leather goods and the 
Wright & Ditson lines of tennis and 
golf goods were selected for the 
complete A. J. Reach, Wright & 
Ditson lines. The Reach tennis 
and golf lines and the Wright & 
Ditson leather goods lines were dis- 
continued, wiping out two complete 
lines of merchandise which had for- 
merly been competitors. Although 
both of these lines had previously 
enjoyed a good distribution and 
were widely and favorably known, 
neither the Reach tennis and golf 
lines nor the Wright & Ditson- 
Victor leather lines were outstand- 
ing leaders in the field. But the 
Reach leather lines and the Wright 
& Ditson-Victor golf and tennis 
lines were both leaders in their re- 
spective trades. So instead of four 
lines, two of which were not lead- 
ers in their field, the merged com- 
pany now has two lines, both of 
which are predominant. 

With this consolidation of the 
two lines, and the cutting down of 
the number of items, the number 
of salesmen was decreased, but sales 
of the two lines are today greater 
than previous sales of the four 
lines. 


Where Savings Occur 


HE merger of many organi- 

zations enables savings to be 
made in the non-selling division 
of the business, but as a rule, sales- 
men being so valuable, little if any 
reductions are made in the number 
of salesmen employed in the field. 
Three companies which were re- 
cently merged into one large group 
consolidated their home _ office 
forces, their accounting, service, 
shipping and collection departments, 
but maintained the three sales or- 
ganizations intact, keeping all 
branch sales managers, district man- 
agers and field supervisors. 

It is true that many changes were 
made in the organization, men be- 
ing transferred from one division 
to another, and from one territory 
to another, but instead of reducing 
the size of the organization more 
salesmen were added in each divi- 
sion. 

Even in cases where a very weak 
company is taken over by a com- 
petitor, or where a company verg- 
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ing on bankruptcy is taken over by 
a stronger company in the field, the 
capable salesmen are nearly always 
retained, for it is seldom that any 
large company has such a large or 
efficient sales organization that ad- 
ditional men of high calibre cannot 
profitably be used. 

The president of a large whole- 
sale company which recently took 
over a weak competitor issued a 
blanket order that all good salesmen 
of the weak company were to be. 
retained, and that only men whose 
records were extremely poor were 
to be discharged. A number of the 
better men of the weak company 
were taken over and given terri- 
tories, although some of the older 
men who had definitely passed the 
productive stage were transferred to 
office positions or retired. 


Sales Were Lost 

NE of the great liabilities in 

any merger is the upsetting ef- 
fect it may have on the sales or- 
ganization while the inevitable ad- 
justments are being carried out. In 
one large merger affecting eleven 
companies there was a huge loss of 
salesmen. One branch office alone 
lost nearly half of its salesmen 
through resignations during the 
period of reorganization. 

Many of these men found places 
with competitors and a loss in sales 
was inevitable for the first few 
months, but after new men were 
hired and trained, business was soon 
back to normal, and in a few more 
months sales of the various units 
of the merger were higher than at 
any time when the companies were 
operating as independent units. 
Many of the men who resigned has- 
tily came back and applied for posi- 
tions when they learned that the 
merged company was making such 
excellent progress. 

In commenting on this phase of 
mergers, the president of one com- 
pany which is the result of the 
merger of four large organizations, 
said, “One of the first things we 
tried to do was to set the minds of 
all our salesmen at rest. It is in- 
evitable that when the first an- 
nouncement of a merger is made 
every man in all the organiza- 
tions affected begins to think of 
himself and the effect of the merger 
on his status. He thinks of nothing 
else, and no one can blame him for 
being upset. It is impossible to 
reach every man in the sales or- 
ganization with personal assurance 
that he will be welcome in the new 
organization. It is equally impos- 
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The “cold turkey’ 

canvassing weeds 

out all but the 

strongest men, and 

teaches each new 

man the rudiments 
of selling 


A Sales Trainin? Plan That 
Really Works 


By ROBERT F. FREEMAN 


HE plan we have developed 

and brought into use in the 

home office agency is, while 

not perfect, a step forward, 

we feel, in the progress of the de- 

velopment of professional life un- 
derwriters. 

The home office agency covers 


Southern California. In 1927 this . 


«vency paid for more than $25,000,- 
0 of business, such a production 
inaking this the greatest agency of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and one of the seven 
ereatest in the world among all 
companies. 

This plan, evolved after much 


After many years of ex- 
perimentin3, the largest 
Pacific Coast life insur- 
ance agency has devel- 
oped a plan which seems 
to offer a solution to the 
problem of recruitin3, 
trainin? and holdin? men. 


experimentation, consists of recruit- 
ing, training and supervising field 
work. 
The chief sources of prospective 
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underwriters for this agency are 
(1) friends and acquaintances of 
present underwriters. (This source 
is made fruitful through the opera- 
tion of a club in the agency called 
the Hoab Club—Home Office 
Agency Builders. (2) a blind ad- 
vertisement inserted in Los Angeles 
newspapers three days of each week 
—Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 

In every case, there are two in- 
terviews before a man is permitted 
to make application. 

On the first interview the pros- 
pect is cautioned that he must have 
resources enough to take care of 

(Continued on page 948) 
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Taxicab service is a type of transportation that grew only because 
it was well sold and well advertised, and there are few who would 
quarrel with a statement that John Hertz is entitled to be called the 
“father” of the entire industry. Mr. Hertz is another business leader 
who reached the top through the sales end of the business. Today 
his “Yellows” carry an average of sixty thousand passengers a day 
in the city of Chicago. One of the policies which has helped him to 
build his business to its present magnitude is a plan for keeping his 
salesmen sold. This plan is described in the accompanying article. 
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John Hertz: Salesman of 
Personal Service 


Yellow Cab Company of Chi- 

cago, has long seemed to me 

to represent about the highest 
individual development of the sell- 
ing idea in this country. The 
phrase “super-salesman” is rather 
shopworn; but, if it were not, I 
would apply it unconditionally to 
this quiet, kindly man whose ca- 
reer, from a self-supporting and 
self-governing youngster of Chi- 
cago’s streets to a multi-millionaire, 
is as picturesque and colorful as 
any recorded in the Wonder Book 
of American industry. 

Selling service of a highly inti- 
mate and personal character and 
selling it in thousands of small 
items every day is beyond challenge 
the most sensitive and difficult kind 
of salesmanship imaginable because 
it involves, in every contact, that 
variable and tricky element, human 
nature. The human equation, of 
course, enters into the manufacture 
and merchandising of every physi- 
cal commodity; the kind of service 
which Mr. Hertz sells is “nothing 
else but.” 


J OHN HERTZ, head of the 


Building a Service 


The quality of a physical com- 
modity can be fixed and standard- 
ized, but intimate personal service 
apparently defies standardization. 
Not only does each human being 
vary from all others, but the be- 
havior barometer of each individual 
tegisters wide fluctuations in reac- 
tion to apparently identical condi- 
tions. 

Any adequate appreciation of 
| Mr. Hertz’s distinguished achieve- 
ment as a master salesman also in- 
volves considerations far beyond 
what is commonly implied and un- 
derstood by the term personal serv- 
} ice. Every item of personal serv- 
» ice sold by Mr. Hertz involves the 
safetv of the customer in every re- 
spect—safety from accident, safety 
of property carried and, above all, 
when women or children are car- 
nied, he is for safety in every form. 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


‘There is no substitute for self-interest as a motive 
for setting exceptional service out of men—a high 
and dependable quality of performance. And the 
satisfactions of that self-interest must be so simple, 
clear and direct that there will be no possible chance 
for the men to feel that, somehow, the special re- 
wards for special service will be taken from them. 
Their rewards must be above all suspicion of ‘bunk’.”’ 
This was the earliest announcement made by John 
Hertz when he began to improve the service ren- 
dered by his men in Chicago—when he bean to call 
his taxi drivers ‘‘salesmen of personal service.” 


When it is considered that the 
Yellows on the streets of Chicago 
carry an average of sixty thousand 
passengers a day, and that this per- 
sonal service is dispensed by about 
5,500 drivers, the magnitude and 
difficulties of Mr. Hertz’s selling 
achievement become at least a little 
more apparent. Also human nature 
on the customer side of the trans- 
action as well as on the driver side 
must be considered. This brings 
into the problem an element over 
which no genius on the part of Mr. 
Hertz or any person in his organ- 
ization can exercise any possible 
control. Influence, yes—the nor- 
mal reaction of average human na- 
ture to courtesy and responsibility 
—but not control! 

I confess that what Mr. Hertz 
has accomplished in controlling the 
character of the personal service 
rendered by his army of drivers has 
seemed little short of miraculous 
to me ever since I have been fa- 
miliar with his methods and results. 
It is self-evident that the standard 
of what he sells must have been 
scrupulously maintained and ad- 
vanced, else the demand for it 
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would not have increased so enor- 
mously—this in face of the fact 
that cab drivers were held in com- 
mon disrepute when he first turned 
the wheels of the nucleus of his 
Yellow fleet. How he threw this 
evil reputation of the cab driver 
into reverse and built up a reputa- 
tion squaring with the slogan: 
“Every driver an escort,” is a sell- 
ing story which must start with the 
personal story of little Johnnie 
Hertz, a runaway boy on the 
streets of Chicago. 


His First Sale 


This adventure in self-determina- 
tion started with a very thorough 
licking at the hands of his father. 
He could not then see the justice 
of the punishment, as he did later. 
In high revolt, he determined to 
leave home, find a job and shift for 
himself. Putting this purpose into 
action brought to him his first ex- 
perience in salesmanship. Realiz- 
ing that he was likely to go hungry, 
while job-hunting, unless he had a 
little capital, he disposed of his 
stock of school books, driving a 
good thrifty bargain in their sale. 
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Mr. Hertz has demonstrated that his judgment of horses is about as keen as his 
judgment of men. Both he and Mrs. Hertz are ardent turf enthusiasts. Right now 
their proudest possession is Reigh Count, winner of the 1928 Derby 


Then came the more important 
task of selling himself, on sight, to 
a hard-boiled city editor who needed 
a copy boy. Thenceforth he kept 
on selling himself to all the mem- 
bers of the local staff, particularly 
to the sporting editor, who seemed 
to take an especial liking to him. 
Johnnie Hertz learned a lot in that 
office, in a short time, about how 
to deliver a very satisfactory article 
of personal service. He was alert, 
industrious and brimming over with 
smiling good nature. 

One day the watchful city editor 
said to him: “Kid, I’m going to 
have you fired and then get you an 
outside job on a newspaper delivery 
wagon. This inside work isn’t do- 
ing you any good. Besides, you’re 
not eating the right food and you’re 
not taking proper care of your 
health. What’s more, I am going 
to send you to a good gymnasium 
where you'll have a lot of hard 
work of the right sort under a man 
who understands physical training. 
You'll meet some interesting lads 
there at the gym and_ probably 
you'll learn how to become a good 
boxer.” 

Under the new program his 
health improved rapidly. Day after 
day he came to the sporting editor 


with bits of interesting gossip 
which he picked up from older 
young men who frequented the 
gymnasium. He was greatly sur- 
prised to receive a little pay for 
these items. In a comparatively 
short time he became so proficient 
with the gloves that he was matched 
with other young fighters in his 
class and appeared in various ex- 
hibitions before prominent athletic 
clubs. 


This brought him to an impor- 
tant turning point in his career. 
Suddenly his keen selling sense be- 
came aroused and he began to study 
the box-office end of sports. Soon 
he appeared in the role of a fight 
manager. These exhibitions be- 
came increasingly successful be- 
cause the fans were not slow in 
learning that everything which 
Johnnie Hertz handled was on the 
square, and “strictly as advertised.” 


Soon he was making an amount 
of money which seemed almost un- 
believable to him and he could see 
his way clearly to big money a 
little later on when he would be 
able to sign up the real stars of the 
prize ring. He was, in fact, all 
set to become one of America’s 
foremost impresarios in the pugi- 
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listic field when he happened to 
meet a girl of a wealthy family 
whose social standing was of the 
highest. 

It was a case of mutual infatua- 
tion and they became engaged. 
But, one evening, she handed him 
a knockout blow in the announce- 
ment that, before she married him, 
he must be established in some 
business other than prize fight pro- 
motion. 


Hertz Becomes a Salesman 


This settled his career; he didn’t 
stop to argue the question but be- 
gan at once to hunt a new job 
which would be satisfactory to his 
fiancee and her family. He knew 
that it must be a selling job, for 
by this time he had reached the 
realization that salesmanship was 
the line of activity that brought 
in the real money. At that time 
the bicycle was making its exit and 
the automobile was taking the cen- 
ter of the stage. However, most 
of the people in America then re- 
garded the automobile as a highly 
perilous means of passenger trans- 
portation and those who were will- 
ing to buy and operate automobiles 
were commonly considered rather 
reckless with both their lives and 
their money. 

The automobiles themselves were 
then highly experimental pieces of 
engineering and the elaborate mod- 
ern service system for the aid and 
encouragement of automobile users 
and operators was unknown. In 
fact, comparatively few people out- 
side of the automobile factories had 
any intimate knowledge of the 
mechanism of a gasoline motor car. 
We were not then a nation of auto- 
mobile mechanics. 

It was at this low point in the 
evolution of the automobile that 
John Hertz enlisted as one of the 
veteran salesmen of Automobile 
Row. He agreed to sell entirely 
on a commission basis. His com- 
missions the first year were less 
than a thousand dollars, but the 
second year saw them jump to 
twelve thousand. John Hertz loves 
to talk about those days of indi 
vidual salesmanship on Automobile 
Row. Repeatedly he has empha- 
sized this point to me: 

“There was nothing mysterious 
about my success in Automobile 
Row. I came into the job with a 
wide acquaintance among young 
men who had money to spend and 
courage to spend it in the ways 
which they thought would give 
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Trapper Evans Puts New Kick 
in Keds Advertisin3, 


EET Trapper Evans, 

the Trader Horn of ad- 

vertising, who is lending 

a romantic and colorful 
glamour to the advertising cam- 
paign on Keds now running in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Boys’ Life, 
Youths’ Companion and Popular 
Mechanics. 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany and the Trapper came to- 
gether as a result of a chance visit 
of the Minneapolis sales manager 
to a taxidermy shop in Livingston, 
Montana. 


When the sales manager found 
himself growing interested in the 
exhibits of wild animal feet, which 
he found in the little shop, he be- 
came so enthusiastic about it that 
he wrote the advertising depart- 
ment in New York, and sent sam- 
ples of the wild animal footprints, 
suggesting the possibility of a 
Keds tie-up in the window display 
advertising for dealers. 


The Copy Background 


The advertising officials of the 
company, as well as the footwear 
department executives, shared the 
branch manager’s enthusiasm and 
saw not only a window display tie- 
up, but an idea for an entire sea- 
son’s campaign. By using Trapper 
Evans as a colorful character to 
lend interest and background to the 
copy, a campaign was worked out 
in which the steady, sure tread of 
wild animals was to be featured as 
possible of duplication only by 


people who wear Keds rubber foot- 
wear, 


After talking the matter over 
with the advertising agency and 
finding that the agency, too, saw 
possibilities in Trapper Evans and 
his animal footprints for an inter- 
esting advertising story. the rubber 
company’s manager of footwear ad- 
vertising was sent to Montana, 
where he spent five days with Trap- 
per Evans, drawing him out on his 
experiences with different wild ani- 
mals. As Trapper Evans dug back 
into the pages of his memory, the 
company’s representative was at 


The Trapper Himself 


hand with pencil and pad, jotting 
down the incidents and color for 
advertising copy. 


Trapper Evans, who has for 
forty-nine years been a man of the 
outdoors and is an adopted half- 
brother of a Chippewa tribe, know- 
ing their language almost as well 
as his own, has had a sound educa- 
tion and, true to the cast of the 
copywriter, was insistent that he be 
quoted correctly. At several points, 
as the rubber representative read 
back to Trapper Evans what he 
had said about the wolf, the coyote, 
or some other wild animal, the 
Trapper would change a word here 
and there or strengthen by further 
simile any particular expression he 
wanted emphasized. 


As a further tie-up with the na- 
ture’s feet stories as told by Trap- 
per Evans, the United States Rub- 
ber Company in these Keds adver- 
tisements offers to American youth 
actual tracks of many wild animals. 
These tracks are in hardened clay- 
like material mounted on felt. The 


_ footprints, each identified with the 


name of the animal and with the 
trade name “Keds” imprinted at 
the outer edge of the mold, are 
sold at cost, including postage. 
These footprints are not made from 
dies but are individual impressions 
from the actual feet of animals 
made by the Trapper. From the 
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two advertisements which have thus 
far appeared, the demand for these 
footprints has been very encourag- 
ing. Fathers have written in to 
the Rubber Company expressing 
their thankfulness for the educa- 
tional value of this Keds campaign. 
Museums, schools and colleges have 
shown interest in the campaign and 
have asked for sets of footprints. 


A further indication of the in- 
terest aroused in the campaign lies 
in the fact that to date four or five 
times as many requests have come 
in for a price list of these animal 
footprints by Trapper Evans as 
thus far have been received for the 
Keds Handbook of which last year 
750,000 were distributed. 


The Dealer Tie-Up 


Introducing the campaign to the 
footwear sales force, the company 
sent out an individual letter to its 
forty-four branches and 350 sales- 
men, telling them the feature idea 
of Trapper Evans and the magazine 
advertising. Following this letter 
a folder was sent to the company’s 
branches for distribution to dealers 
announcing the entire campaign. 
The same folder was sent to sev- 
eral thousand jobbers and _ their 
salesmen to be sent on to their 
dealer customers. Also the com- 
pany in their “Keds Dealer” house 
organ explained the Trapper Evans 
copy and offered the regular Keds 
dealer helps besides suggestions for 
tying in with the new campaign. 


Some dealers have already rented 
stuffed animals from local taxider- 
mists and have arranged them in 
their windows with different animal 
footprints made by Trapper Evans, 
tying the whole in with a display 
of the Keds shoe line. Other deal- 
ers have used the picture of the 
coyote made by Charles Livingston 
Bull, the artist for the whole cam- 
paign, with the footprints as win- 
dow displays. This nature’s feet 
series campaign, featuring Trapper 
Evans and his animal stories, is 
running simultaneously with other 
Keds advertising, which carries a 
different and special appeal to 
women, girls and juveniles. 
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How Bank Advertisin3, Compares With Other 
Classifications of Display Copy 
(Record of advertising by lines in all New York newspapers) 
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Bank Advertising, OutZrows 
the Financial Pages 


HE evolution of bank ad- 

vertising from a technical 

and name advertising to the 

much-talked-of human in- 
terest copy of today has frequently 
been pointed out in the trade press. 
Especially during the last year, the 
practice of banks’ writing their ad- 
vertising in popular language, de- 
signed for ears unaccustomed to 
the professional terms of Wall 
Street, has become too pronounced 
to escape even casual readers. 
Banks, with few exceptions, have 
adopted the modern selling and 
advertising methods of industrial 
concerns. 

But with the change in method 
has come another development 
which has been but vaguely realized 
by the banks themselves. The 
metropolitan banks and trust com- 
panies not only have abandoned 
the stereotyped copy of former 
days, but they have grown as 
sellers, despite innate reluctance, 
until they occupy a position among 
the largest display advertisers. 
General financial advertising, in 
some papers today, is second in 
volume only to that of department 
stores. Of the total financial line- 
age, banks account for well over a 
third. 


By H. C. NORTH 


Since newspaper publishers, until 
recently, grouped all financial copy 
under the general classification, dis- 
play space used by banks received 
no particular notice. Everyone 
was conscious of more bank adver- 
tising, but, no figures being avail- 
able, it received little comment. 
With actual statistics at hand, our 
most conservative institutions, who 
for decades stoutly resisted all 
save the ultra-formal types of pub- 
licity, are disclosed as advertisers 
ranking favorably with the most 
persistent venders. 


Some Comparative Figures 


In the accompaning table the 
bank lineage for all New York 
papers has been compiled for this 
journal by the statistical depart- 
ment of the New York Times, and 
is published so far as is known for 
the first time anywhere. The data 
on classification is taken from New 
York Evening Post records. The 
bank figures cover a period of ten 
months, beginning July 1927. The 
bank records do not extend back 
far enough for yearly comparisons, 
but when placed side by side with 
leading classifications the showing 
is surprising, 

Who, for instance, would have 
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guessed that bank advertising in 
the New York papers was over 
two-thirds as much as the food 
advertising: 69 per cent in fact? 
Likewise, automobile display which 
is looked upon as one of the major 
classifications does not quite double 
the bank volume. And again, the 
banks take over a third as much 
space as all the women’s specialty 
shops combined. 

These comparisons are the more 
striking when it is recalled that the 
bulk of bank copy is concentrated 
in a few papers, the dailies with a 
more popular appeal receiving 
scant business from bankers: while 
the advertising of food, automo- 
biles, etc., is more equally dis- 
tributed. Were bank announce- 
ments extended in their present 
proportions to all the papers gen- 
erally used by industrial concerns 
in New York, the banks would be 
probably the largest newspaper ad- 
vertisers. 

It is in this direction, doubtless, 
that banks will next expand their 
advertising. From name adver- 
tisers and publishers of statements 
of condition required by law, they 
developed into salesmen using ap- 
peals not dissimilar from those oi 

(Continued on page 950) 


The Kind of Salesmen Retail 


Dealers Welcome 


66 ONTRARY to popular 
opinion, the man who 
sells us fixtures to put 
into our store does us 

very little good in a merchandising 

way,” a prominent Oak Park, 

Illinois, shoe dealer remarked to 

a SALES MANAGEMENT AND Ap- 

VERTISERS WEEKLY investigator 

during the course of his recent 

survey among some typical retail- 
ers of suburban Chicago. 
“Salesmen who come in here 
and sell us goods, knowing that 
they will probably 
come back for more 
business or come 
back again if the 
sale is not made the 
first time, give us 
more help than that 
other type of sales- 
man does,’ he con- 
tinued. “They are 
interested in us be- 
cause if our business 
is good that means 
that theirs will be, 
too. By giving us 
ideas and trying to 
help us over the 
rough spots we feel 
that they have our 
interests at heart and 
we in turn feel more 
like giving that sales- 
man our business. 
“The other fellow, 
who comes in to sell 
us some device or 
appliance, knows that 
he probably won't 


“Manufacturers and job- 
bers could give their men 
some training in the ways 
of retailing so they would 
know a little more about 
the problems we have to 
face,” one merchant ob- 
served. “If they knew 
something about retail 
store merchandising, they 
could more easily and 
quickly build their own 
sales volume.” 


By DONALD E. WEST 


come back again for some time, 
anyway, and he doesn’t care 
whether or not we live after he 
sells us. Not much merchandising 
help comes from him.” 

A Maywood hardware dealer 
feels much the same way. 

“Help from a salesman who 
sells us store fixtures? Not a 
chance in the world. They’re too 
busy thinking about how soon they 
can get out of town to bother 
their heads about giving us any 
help. There isn’t so very much 
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done by the resale men, either, 
although they are apt to be a little 
more considerate as to what they 
sell us. Some jobbers, especially 
Hibbard, Spencer and Bartlett, in 
Chicago, give us some good ideas 
that we use in dolling up our store 
a little and in some advertising 
that we do.” 

In two previous articles we have 
shown how suburban dealers feel 
toward manufacturers’ window 
and counter displays and _ the 
newspaper advertising helps they 
receive. The data 
for those articles and 
for this one was 
obtained by personal 
interviews with a 
number of dealers in 
different lines of 
business in the 
Chicago suburban 
area. 

Are salesmen do- 
ing anything to help 
the retailer to be a 
better merchant? 
And, if so, what type 
of salesman gives the 
most help? 


Manufacturers of 
products which are 
sold to dealers for 
resale and_ those 
which go into the 
dealers’ stores not to 
be resold have both 
trained their sales- 
men to give the re- 
tailer more than just 
the goods which they 
sell. Today the dealer 
must have ideas to 
move his merchan- 
dise, ideas on how 
to keep his stock 
records, ideas on 
accounting, on ad- 
vertising and_ the 
hundreds of other 
problems with which 
he is faced in trying 
to keep his _ head 
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above the surface in the sea of 
competition. 

Of the forty-two dealers who 
answered the question, ‘From 
what class of salesmen do you get 
the most assistance—those who sell 
you goods which you resell or 
those who sell you such equipment 
as cash registers, showcases and 
store fixtures?” thirty-three replied 
that they received the most assis- 
tance from the salesmen who sold 
them goods which they resold. 
Five replied that the most help 
came from the men who sold them 
store equipment and four appar- 
ently were a little disgruntled 
because they replied that there 
wasn’t any salesman who could or 
would give them any help. 


Salesmen and Order-Takers 


Most of the support for the men 
who sold goods not to be resold 
came from druggists. Three of 
the seven answering this question 
said that they receive more help 
from the resale men, one receives 
help from neither class and three 
receive more help from the man 
who sells them store fixtures. This 
may have been due to the fact that 
in two of these cases—both of 
them Evanston merchants—they 
have just completed some altera- 
tions in their stores. New fixtures 
were installed throughout both of 
the stores and some salesman from 
a fixture company had evidently 
helped them, in laying out the 
store, to make use of every possi- 
ble inch of space. This is the type 
of help that a retailer really ap- 
preciates when the time comes. 

The other dealers receive help 
from resale men in the way of fix- 
ing up displays, writing copy for 
advertising, helping them to install 
better accounting systems, and 
so on. 

“The trouble with the salesmen 
these days,” an Evanston grocery 
man said, “is that they are too 
anxious to come in and get your 
order and get out. They develop 
into order takers and don’t think 
about talking to us about what 
problems we have or finding out if 
they couldn’t be of some assistance 
to us. We’re always looking for 
ideas here, but when we ask the 
usual run of salesmen a question 
about merchandising policies they 
stutter around and say nothing. — 

“Manufacturers and _ - jobbers, 
too, could give their men some 
training in the ways of retailing 
so they would know a little more 
about the problems we have to 
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face. If they knew something 
about retail store merchandising 
the chances are they could answer 
our questions and at the same time 
be building up their sales volume.” 

Asked whether they would 
rather deal with the manufac- 
turers’ salesmen or the jobbers’ 
salesmen, these dealers said, in the 
majority of cases, that they would 
rather deal directly with the manu- 
facturers’ men. Of the thirty-nine 
that replied to this question. nine 
would rather deal with the jobbers’ 
men, ten said that they would just 
as soon deal with both, and twenty 
stated that they would rather deal 
directly with the salesmen sent out 
by the manufacturer. 

“We find that the men who are 
selling us and coming direct from 
the manufacturer have a_ better 
knowledge of their line than do 
those who come from the jobber,” 
one of the Oak Park jewelers said. 
“He has had better training in his 
field and apparently knows the 
problems of his customers better.” 

The type of business a man is 
in will influence, to a certain ex- 
tent, his choice between the class 
of salesmen with whom he would 
rather deal. In some lines there 
are very few jobbers, if any; in 
some lines there are few manu- 
facturers selling direct to their 
prospects; and some have their 
stock coming from both sources. 


More Dealers’ Reports 


Shoe dealers in the suburbs de- 
clared unanimously that they 
would rather deal directly with the 
manufacturers’ salesmen. 

“By doing this,” one of them 
said, “we can get better service on 
our orders and keep our stock 
down within a reasonable point. 
We used to buy from a number of 
manufacturers and jobbers and the 
result was that we had a wide 
variety of stock, but not much of 
any one manufacturer’s line. Now 
we buy direct from a few manu- 
facturers who can give us the 
service and help that we need.” 

Grocers indicated they would 
rather deal with jobbers. Four of 
the six dealers who answered this 
question said that they would 
rather deal with jobbers’ salesmen 
and two indicated that they would 
just as soon deal with both classes. 

Clothing merchants would rather 
see the manufacturers’ salesmen, 
as 80 per cent of the dealers inter- 
viewed in this line indicated this 
preference. With one it made no 
difference, as he bought for the 
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merchandise and the prices that he 
could get. 

Drug merchants had the widest 
variety of choices as to the type 
of salesman they preferred to deal 
with. Not one indicated a decided 
preference for the jobbers’ men. 
Two prefer the visits of the manu- 
facturers’ salesmen. Three would 
just a soon deal with one as the 
other. One merchant is a member 
of the Allied Drug Stores and all 
of his merchandise is bought 
through that organization. Another 
druggist said that it depended en- 
tirely upon the product. 


Dealer Help Programs 


Hardware merchants are divided 
as to the type of salesmen with 
whom they would rather deal. 
Three of them said that they would 
rather deal with manufacturers’ 
men, three preferred jobbers and 
one said that he would just as soon 
deal with either one. 

Manufacturers have their own 
line which they are selling to the 
retailer. They try to get that into 
his store above all of the other 
lines that he might be handling. 
To do this, if the salesman is in- 
clined to be helpful toward the 
merchant or if the company has a 
definite dealer help program, they 
will show the dealer how he can 
make changes in his plans and 
policies to make a larger profit and 
build up a better business. They 
service the account before they 
make the sale and continue servic- 
ing after the line has been ‘installed. 

Jobbers have numerous items 
they must sell and the chances are 
they have many brands of the same 
kind of product. It makes no dif- 
ference to them what they sell, 
unless they have a private brand 
and then that is pushed. 

Some progressive manufacturers 
are preparing a dealer clerk help 
program that will train the store 
clerk to sell their merchandise. He 
is the man who must do the final 
selling—make the final step in get- 
ting the product into the consum- 
ers’ hands. Yet he is the man who 
knows the least about the product. 

In a drug store there was a dis- 
play of small cans of Hershey 
chocolate syrup for use in prepar- 
ing ice cream sundaes at home. A 
lady stepped up to the counter and 
inquired, “Something new, isn’t 
“Tt 

“Ves. ts.” 

“How is it, good for sundaes? 
What does it taste like ?” she asked. 

(Continued on page 943) 
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The Oldsmobile plan of using sales films provides each presentation with a carefully prepared 


sales talk which ties up with the pictures and charts shown. 


These are prepared both for 


the use of sales managers for training salesmen and sales talks for the salesmen to use 


in showing the pictures to prospects 


urvey Shows How Films 
Cut Sales Costs 


N _investiga- 
tion of film 
uses in the 
sales plan just 
completed reveals that 


By GEORGE H. PELTON 


Percentage Firms Reporting 
Use in That Manner 


hands of their sales- 


How 178 Concerns Use Sales Films men. This does not 


Manner Used 


denote a falling off in 
the publicity use of 
film, but merely indi- 


46 per cent of the = eNeiG) CIRCE) TAG HONORING sac 5 0 eid ccduncs Uk Hasecesencedanrens 16% : cates an extension of 

firms _ reporting ale = General educational and institutional publicity.............. 34% its use to the more 

equipping their sales- Training salesmen 28% = specific problems of 
é ’ = g NN oc sik gece wa shee weaned areas J be 

men with pt ojectors = Use in exhibits, conventions, etc...............0-.eeeeeeeeees 14% = selling. : 

for use as a direct sell- = ey Bh I inn kde nnesunasesaadivusdcikatn 12% = Eight important uses 

ing aid. Compared with For training jobber and dealer salesmen.................++- 10% 2 O films are revealed in 


this is the disclosure 
that only 34 per cent 
of those reporting are 


Instructions to service men 


Inside plant use to instruct employes..............-.eeeee ee 2% 
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using films in a_ gen- 
€ral institutional or 
publicity way. 

This perhaps is the most out- 
Standing development in the use 
of films during the past year or 
two. It was not long ago when 
the mention of films to the average 
Sales. manager suggested only one 
Principal use, that of general edu- 
cation and publicity. Even large 
users of film who had no doubt 
about their effectiveness as a 


propaganda medium had made 
comparatively little effort to apply 
them directly to specific selling 
problems. 

Doubtless the difficulty in tracing 
sales contributed somewhat to 
this situation. But the investiga- 
tion reveals that a change has taken 
place. More sales managers who 
formerly used films only for pub- 
licity are putting them into the 
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the report and thirty- 
nine separate products 
or lines of business are 
represented in the 
firms covered by the 
investigation. Out of a group of 
178 firms whose methods were sur- 
veyed, only a few companies re- 
ported sales that were directly and 
immediately traceable to picture 
projections. 

The opinion was almost unani- 
mous, however, that projectors 
were a valuable help to sales and 
were of such a nature in the sales 
plan that they should not be ex- 
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pected to show definite results in 
terms of figures. Most firms re- 
ported use of them only as a 
supplementary aid to the salesman 
and, of course, under those con- 
ditions, sales made would go to the 
credit of the salesman regardless 
of how big a part films played in 
closing the sale. 

A number of new adaptations 
and advantages of the use of film 
by salesmen were disclosed. One 
important and rather common use 
emphasized by many concerns re- 
porting were the advantages of 
films for salesmen who sold prod- 
ucts too bulky or heavy to carry 
with them. 


When the Product Is Bulky 


The Warner Manufacturing 
Company, truck manufacturers of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, is one concern 
that found films valuable in their 
sales work because of this. Some 
difficulty has been experienced in 
getting all of their distributors to 
use films, but their own salesmen 
make use of films and L. P. War- 
ner reports they are well satisfied 
with results obtained. 


Sherman and Sheppard of New 
York, manufacturers of heavy 
machinery sold for export, is an- 
other company making use of films 
to take the place of samples that 
cannot be carried around. E. A. 
Keeney, vice-president and general 
manager, says: “Our men travel 
abroad selling machinery and it 
had always been a problem prop- 
erly to present the equipment 
without samples available. Travel- 
ing rapidly from one country to 
another made it difficult to arrange 
for large equipment to be on hand, 
in the case of new machines that 
had never been sold in any one 
particular market, salesmen fell 
back on pictorial displays, catalogs, 
etc. 


“Some years ago we adopted 
projectors showing small milli- 
meter films of our equipment and 
found them of material assistance. 
Pictures speak all languages flu- 
ently and describe more accurately 
and correctly than can the spoken 
word. 


“In markets where we already 
have equipment available and are 
developing further sales, we re- 
strict the use of films to the 
problem of interesting prospects in 
witnessing a demonstration, which 
we feel is the proper field for films 
of this nature. I believe there is 
a real future for films and pro- 
jectors of the size that salesmen 
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can conveniently carry. Films 
would be valuable to anyone in our 
line to show the assembly and re- 
pair of machines, adjustment, etc.” 


The Owens Bottle Company of 
Toledo report much the same ex- 
perience. T. K. Almroth, adver- 
tising manager, states that the 
process of manufacturing bottles 
being an intricate one, the methods 
are of great interest to buyers. 
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Some Products Bein3, 


Sold With the Help 
of Sales Films 

Machinery 

Trucks 

Bottles 

Steel 

Tires 


Steam shovels 
Asphalt paving 
Real estate 

Bridge builders 
Engineers 

Shingles (Process) 
Shoes 

Eyeglasses and lenses 
Refrigerators 

Steel drills 

Shock absorbers 
Lighting plants 
Plumbing fixtures 
Electrical supplies 
Paper 

Saws, cutlery, etc. 
Steam turbines 
Cereals 

Chemical service and products 
Car builders 

Cast iron pipe 
Fire extinguishers 
Vacuum sweepers 
Heating systems 
Food products 
Wire products 
Cotton goods 
Automobiles 
Incandescent lamps 
Farm machinery 
Carpets 

Cosmetics 

Clocks 
Correspondence schools 


MMMM 
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They often express a desire to visit 
their factories, but usually the dis- 
tance makes the trips inconvenient 
or too expensive. 


“We were sold on the idea of a 
film to accomplish this bit of edu- 
cation,” says Mr. Almroth, “and 
have always thought our expense 
and effort were well repaid. We 
routed our projectors through our 
sales offices over a period of two 
years. The various district man- 
agers would call a group of buyers 
together and make showings, or, in 
the case of large customers, would 
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take the outfit to their plant. There 
was no need to educate our sales- 
men along this line, for they have 
all had the opportunity to see the 
machines in operation.” 


The Olds Motor Works, of 
Lansing, Michigan has _ recently 
gone into the use of projector ma- 
chines by their selling organization 
in an extensive way. With about 
5,000 salesmen and 2,600 dealers 
clearing through thirty-eight 
branch houses or central distri- 
buting points, their plan is to equip 
the sales organization with sufficient 
projectors to make them available 
to all of the salesmen—factory 
salesmen, branch house salesmen 
and retail salesmen. 


Oldsmobile’s Experience 


The necessity for more efficient 
merchandising was one of the fac- 
tors that led Oldsmobile to make 
this decision, according to P. C. 
De Barry, manager of the sales 
promotion division. He says: 

“The element of high selling 
costs so prevalent today in almost 
all lines of business has turned our 
attention to ways and means of 
cutting down call-backs by increas- 
ing closures. One of the things 
that seemed most important to us 
in accomplishing this was putting 
into the hands of the salesmen 
more tools by which their work 
could be made more effective. 

“It has impressed us that the 
old methods of relying largely or 
entirely upon vocal selling in cer- 
tain kinds of interviews where 
demonstrations are not possible 
immeasurably increased the diffi- 
culty of making sales. Many a 
dealer—some of them our own— 
has had his profits on new car sales 
eaten up because too many buyers 
told his salesmen they ‘weren’t 
ready’ or ‘would think it over, 
then changed their minds. We felt 
pictures would help reduce these 
toa minimum. By putting into the 
salesman’s hands vividly interest- 
ing and convincing charts and illus- 
trations of just how our car is 
made, we believed he could do a 
better job of selling and close more 
of these undecided buyers. 


“We can show in a picture a 
cross-section of our oil pump sys- 
tem, show its action and course of 
flow through the engine, and ex- 
plain convincingly why that system 
means a car of longer life and 
better performance. It is a visual 
demonstration that gets across a 
vital point the buyer will never 


(Continued on page 939) 
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Beginning JANUARY 5, 1929. 
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Collier’s advertising rates for covers in four colors are as follows: 


{ SEGOND OR THIRD COVERS . . $6750 la) 
(OF FOURTH COVERS .. .... . $8500) 


Forms close on Saturday eight weeks preceding date of issue 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY . NEW YORK 
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The WINNE R—every 


year J 


NOT just one year—but EVFRY year “STANDARD” 
Motor Oil comes first in sales! What better proof could 
there be of its quality than this sustained popularity? 


STANDARD OiL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 


In advertising the crystal clearness of its 
oil, Wesson employs a type of illustration 
highly suggestive of the quality stressed. “% = 
The openness of the entire layout carries 
with it an atmosphere of clearness 
(Calkins & Holden) 


FREE— 
AND MONEY IN YOUR POCKET BESIDES 
A valuable service for nothing, and a 


way 48 people out of 100 make money. 
Ask your Anthracite dealer about it. 


‘OUR Anthracite dealer will time to do it, make sure that the 


pay you handsomely for the 

use of your coal bin for the 
spring and summer months to store 
your winter's supply of coal. 
He will sell you Anthracite much 
cheaper now than in the winter 
because he can buy it for less, and 
he will pass the difference on ta 
you. It is actually money in your 
pocket. 
Then, too, you will get better An- 
thracite now because it comes to 
you in the same fine condition it 
leaves the mines, undamaged by 
snow and ice. And you will be in- 
dependent of winter transportation 
troubles. 


And now, while there is plenty of 
on 


furnace you put your coal into is 
in perfect working order. See that 
the flues are, in good condition. 

A good heating plant needs look- 
ing after. Ask your Anthracite 
dealer to look it over. Not only will 
he be glad to help you in the choice 
of Anthracite best fitted for your 
furnace’s needs, but he will advise 
you on how to keep your furnace 
in tip-top condition. 

Your Anthracite dealer is inter- 
ested in your furnace, because he 
doesn’t want CERT-1-FIDE Anthra- 
cite coal to fall heir to blame that 
really belongs to poor handling. 
You are welcome to the benefit of 
his experience without charge. 


m2) 


Reliable Anthracite dealers take plearure in cooperating 


with housewiees to arrange 


@ convenient time to make de- 


liveries. There is no reason to disturb a party, or someone 


who is ol. Order carly ee cummer when the dealer is not 


¥ ¥ 7 7 
Out Oe Oot Co cat tae baal Northumberland Mining Co., and Sc. City Cod Cus 
an i. (Payne Cos Co., Inc.) 
Voure Peaneyivanie Canal Co. and Hillside Coa! and tron Cav 
be ty yo ‘Coal Co. and Wen End Coal Co 
hehe (Dickson & ) 
‘ Neh Pt Oes Racket Brqok Coal 
« Cod Cou Scranton Coal 
Latah Coat & Nerqeme Swequehar na Colliertes Co. and Lytle Coal Cos 
Lake Velbon Gani Ca Metairs, Hl & Cn Nad Sotheny AU 
ne 


Producers of CERT-I-FIDE Anthracite Coal 


Widespread interest in the Kentucky Derby, 
recently, was anticipated by the Standard 
Oil Co., and during the week of the race 
photographs of previous events were used 
in its advertising, effectively tying up with 
the news 
(Johnson-Dallis) 
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The crystal clear color tells how good it is kA 
A 


"You can cell how good anything is co ear, by its color” —A_ tule of thumb test, perhaps, X 
but what housewife doesn’t instinctively apply it? ‘No 
Certainly, at 13 one of the reasons why Wesson Oil has become such a general favorite 


for salad dressing. The crystal clear, pale straw color of it tells you instantly what it is—a 
ootably pure and wholesome salad oil. 

Indeed, Wesson Oil is made from the finest oil obtainable and refined until just the 
pure noutishing food part of it 1s left, {t's so good to eat that you can use it plain, if you 
Wee, on salad or vegetables. And it is exquisitely delicate in flavor. 

Of course, it makes quite the most delicious French Dressing imaginable, And biencs 
perfectly with those other ingredients that go co «make this delightful dressing so piquant 


an addition to your salad £ 
Incidentally, chousaads of modern women are using Wesson Oil for frying snc for 


baking. It's very convenient—and you can easily understand why it makes food taste betrer. [oe 


prrcneas 


‘Like the ice companies, coal producers are 


showing an interest in merchandising as 
well as in filling orders. Here. service and 
advice on furnace matters are offered, and 
low summer prices are presented as payment 
for the use of customers’ coal bins during 
the warm months 
(George L. Dyer) 
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More GAME 


Up tate? Never mina—a sleep of 
complete relaxation will rest you, even 
if it is a little late. 

Every muscle in your body will 
relax and rest on a Sealy Tuftless 
Mattress. 

No tufts or buttons—humps or 
ridges. Its smooth, rounded surface 
adapts itself to every curve of the 
body and follows every movement 
and yet you are scarcely aware of its 
support. It's like sleeping on a cloud. 

So even and uniform is its touch 
that you feel no pressure, neither do 
you seem to sink into it. You simply 
fit into it 

Every position is comfortable on a 
Sealy whether you curl up or stretch 
out. 

No other mattress is made like 
a Sealy Tuftless. The exclusive Air 
Weaving Process 1s patented. 


SD 


MATTRESSES 
$2478 t0$5O- 


=, 
WHEN YOU SLEEP ON A 


Always $50.00 at Authorized Sealy 
Dealers 

While the Sealy Tuftless gives you 
the utmost in comfort and wear. there 
are other Sealy Mattresses, Tufted 
and Inner Spring. ranging in price 
from $24.75 to $49.50. Also Sealy Bed 
Springs. 

Any of these Sealys you will find to 
be a better investment in comfort 
than you ever knew before. 

Begin tomorrow to enjoy the com- 
fort that you have been missing all 
your life. 

Seacy Mattress Co 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MATTRESS 


YOU REST 


: 
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Sealy is selling beds by emphasizing 
the rest which accompanies complete 
relaxation. Scenes suggesting late 
hours are used with the argument that 
comfortable sleep will compensate for 
fewer hours in bed. 
(Bissell & Land) 


Lately the A & P has been publishing 
recipes with its price advertising. a 
practice old to manufacturers but new 
to retailers 
(Paris & Peart) 


Thesé Prices 


Note the money-saving values 
shown below. Check them 
avainst yous shopping list. 


Staffed Potatoes 
t medium simed pera'or 


paprika and pars'e 


French Baked Potatoce 


Sera potatoes, rinse ard 


Te Whip Evaporated Mie 
Mace car ot evaporated mk we 


Wisconsin 1 ” toatl 25¢c 


Cobblers 


kn 
ont; ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 7: 


MIDDLE WESTERN DIVISION 
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Coolidge Signs Bill 
Cutting, $16,000,000 
From Postal Rates 


HE postal bill, providing for reduc- 

tions totaling $16,000,000 annually, 
was signed Tuesday by President 
Coolidge. 

The bill restores one-cent post cards, 
provides for acceptance of business re- 
ply cards and letters in business reply 
envelopes without prepayment of post- 
age, and for the collection of one cent 
additional an ounce on first-class mat- 
ter when mailed with deficient postage. 

Second-class rates on advertising 
sections of publications and the postage 
on magazines and newspapers, when 
sent by others than the publisher or 
news agent, are reduced. A minimum 
charge per piece is fixed on second- 
class matter, where there are more than 
32 pieces to the pound. 


“The purpose of the proposed 
business reply cards and _ envelopes,” 
explains Joseph Stewart, executive as- 
sistant to the postmaster-general, “is 
to meet a demand from advertisers 
for the means by which they can en- 
courage replies to advertising matter 
by the payment of the postage on such 
replies without the necessity for in- 
closing with the advertising matter 
Government postal cards or stamped 
post cards or stamped envelopes. 


“There is no basis for computing the 
effect that this provision, if enacted, 
will have on the postal revenues. The 
estimate of increase in revenues is but 
a conservative fraction of the amount 
of increase by the prospective users of 
the system. 

“The sources of additional revenues 
will be as follows: 


“(a) The increased number of re- 
plies to advertising matter. 


“(b) The additional charge of not 
exceeding two cents each for the col- 
lection of postage on delivery. 


“(c) The increase in output of ad- 
vertising matter in the expectation of 
a greater percentage of returns. 


“(d) The proportionate increase in 
‘follow up’ in first-class matter and 
catalogs and in shipments of merchan- 
dise by third or fourth-class mail, to- 
gether with individual increases in 
revenue from money order fees.” 


United Cigar Stores 
Open a Film Service 


The versatility of the United Cigar 
Stores—where you may now obtain 
razors, poker chips, radio apparatus, 
candy and, incidentally, cigars—was il- 
lustrated again Thursday with the 
advertising announcement in the New 
York Daily News and the New York 
Times that the Manhattan stores of the 
company are now being operated as dis- 
triubtors for the Dupont Film Service, 
Inc. 

The campaign on Neverfaid Camera 
Prints will be carried on throughout 
the summer in advertisements of one 
column, 50 lines, in the New York 
Journal, American, Il'orld, Daily News, 
Mirror and Times. 
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Chrysler and Dodge 
Retain Sales Units 


Maintenance of Dodge Broth- 
ers, Inc, and the Chrysler 
Corporation as “separate manu- 
facturing and selling units, each 
continuing with the assistance of 
the other, to render even greater 
service to the motor-buying pub- 
lic.’ was forecast by E. G. Wil- 
mer, president of the Dodge 
company, upon the announcement 
Wednesday of the consolidation 
of these two organizations, which 
will result in the creation of a 
new motor car manufacturing 
organization, capitalized at be- 
tween $450,000,000 and $500,000,- 
000, and ranging next to General 
Motors Corporation and the Ford 
Motor Company in _ production 
and yearly sales. 

In making the announcement 
in conjunction with Clarence Dil- 
lon of the banking firm of Dillon, 
Read & Co., present owners of 
the Dodge Company, Walter P. 
Chrysler paid tribute to the 
“thousands of splendid dealers 
here and abroad _ representing 
Chrysler and Dodge products. 
Dodge dealers can look to the 
new management to continue the 
policies which brought the Dodge 
product in favorable acceptance 
of the American public.” 
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Sisson and Culver 
to Talk at Detroit 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, Harry H. Culver, 
and Francis H. Sisson were added this 
week to the general program of the In- 
ternational Advertising convention in 
Detroit. Mr. Lewis will talk on “The 
Changing Job in The Advertising De- 
partment.” Mr. Culver, founder and de- 
veloper of Culver City, California, will 
represent the Pacific Coast. His topic 
will be “Advertising and The American 
City.” 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guarantee Trust Company and 
treasurer of the International Advertis- 
ing Association, is to speak on “Adver- 
tising in Business and the Advertising 
Club Movement.” 


Scripps-Howard Opens 
Office in Philadelphia 


The National Advertising Depart- 
ment of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers has opened a Philadelphia office 
in the Atlantic Building, 260 South 
Broad street. George H. Reichard has 
been appointed Philadelphia manager. 

Mr. Reichard has represented the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers in the na- 
tional field for twenty-five years. 


Powers Engraving, Moves 


The Fourth Powers Company, en- 
graving, has moved to 216 East 45th 
street, New York City. Harry Krulin 
is manager. 
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American Automobile 
Association Launches 
a National Campaign 


HE American Automobile Associa 

tion, after more than a _ quarter 
century of existence, has started to pro- 
mote its work through paid advertising 
A fund of $100,000 has been raised fo: 
the 1928 campaign and advertising has 
already been begun in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

“A series of four newspaper adver- 
tisements of different sizes to be run 
at the option of the local clubs ties in 
with each national advertisement,” 
Ernest N. Smith, general manager at 
Washington, D. C.,, told Sates Man- 
AGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY. 
“Proofs of this newspaper advertising 
were sent to all of our clubs and mats 
were made and held available for use. 
The results already have been sur- 
prisingly good. 

“It is our feeling that this campaign 
will open up great numbers of new 
prospects; will stimulate membership 
growth; and serve to unify and ex- 
pand the service which it is now clearly 
seen must be established by every well- 
managed and progressive motor club.” 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion was established as a national, civic 
organization in 1902 and has been a 
factor in the development of the auto- 
mobile and “of individual transporta- 
tion.” Its major activities are the de- 
velopment of good roads, legislation to 
better motoring conditions, promotion 
of safety in the streets and highways, 
and touring information and_ service 
to members. ; 

Campbell-Ewald Company, of Detroit, 
is in charge of the campaign. 


Forty-four Companies 
Join in Ice Campaign 


Forty-four companies in the National 
Association of Ice Industries are now 
cooperating through their local news- 
papers in the national advertising cam- 
paign of the industry. At present the 
series of seven advertisements has ap- 
peared in 77 newspapers in 61 cities. 
The space used exceeded 173,000 lines; 
the circulation 1,500,000. ; 

The national campaign is appearing 
in the Saturday Evening Post. Copy 
for both the national and tie-up cam- 
paigns is being prepared by Benson, 
Gamble, Johnson & Read, Chicago. _ 

The Trade Development Bureau will 
have wagon banners made for the 
months of July, August, September and 
October. The designs are adapted from 
the national ice industry. The July 
banner will depict a cool mountain 
vacation scene; August, the zest of the 
ocean breeze; September, cooling 
drinks; October, the care of baby’s 
food the year ’round. 


Weinstock-Wilson Adds 


George H. Hewitt has become chiet 
of copy and merchandising executive 
of the Weinstock-Wilson Advertising 
Agency of Buffalo. Mr. Hewitt has 
had twenty-two years of retail and acd- 
vertising experience. 
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T. L. Preble is now assistant general manager of the Brockway Motor 

Truck Corporation, makers of Brockway and Indian trucks. He will be 

associated with Martin A. O’Hara, president of the corporation, in 
New York. 


New England Group 
Votes to Advertise 


Section of Country 


MMEDIATE launching of plans “to 

advertise New England’s attractions, 
opportunities and advantages—recrea- 
tionally, industrially and commercially,” 
was urged by representatives of rail- 
roads, hotels, banks and other groups 
at the third New England Recreational 
Conference in a resolution passed at 
Burlington, Vermont, last Friday. The 
meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Committee on Recreational Re- 
sources of the New England Council. 

The conference hoped that the plan 
“would crystallize into action for the 
year 1929.” 

The resolution, passed unanimously, 
requests the council, “through its own 
organization and cooperating groups, 
to make a survey of the recreational 
resources of New England, of the mar- 
kets therefor, and of ways of reaching 
such markets; to gather data on com- 
parable types of advertising by other 
recreational areas, the costs thereof 
and the results obtained therefrom; to 
analyze ways and possibilities of mer- 
chandising and aggressively _ selling 
New England’s resources as a whole; 
and to present a plan, with methods 
of financing, at a meeting of the 
Recreational Conference in September.” 

The Committee on Recreational Re- 
sources consists of Hiram W. Ricker, 


chairman; William A. Barron, F. E. 
Langley, P. F. O’Keefe, John C. Cosse- 
boom and Almon C. Judd. 


Wanamaker Quits Air 


Station WOO, in Philadelphia, owned 
and operated by John Wanamaker 
store since August, 1922, will sign off 
June 1. 

“Investigations made by special inquiry 
among radio listeners during the past 
two years,” Charles Dryden,in charge 
of broadcasting at Wanamaker’s, ex- 
plained, “have revealed that broadcast- 
ing is not helping the store in general 
or in an advertising way. 

“However, we will, by actually stop- 
ping broadcasting, be able to determine 
by test if the public is in favor of our 
return to the air. Our equipment and 
installation will be kept intact.” 


Dutton & Sons Elect 


A. C. Barclay has been elected presi- 
dent of the W. M. Dutton & Sons Co., 
Hastings, Neb., makers and wholesalers 
of harness, hardware and auto supplies, 
to succeed W. M. Dutton, who continues 
with the firm as chairman of the board. 
H. A. Lainson, formerly general man- 
ager, is now vice-president and general 
manager. W. R. Snyder, formerly vice- 
president, continues as a member of 
the board of directors. 
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Account Changes 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
New York, to Cecil, Warwick & Cecil 
there. 


J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia, 
cracker and cake manufacturers, to 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York. 


SopIPHENE Company, Kansas City, 
external pharmaceuticals, to Chappelow 
Advertising Company, Inc., St. Louis. 
Magazines, trade and religious papers, 
window and counter displays and direct 
mail. 


Payson & Ciark, Ltp., New York 
City, books, to Paul Cornell Company, 
Inc., there. Newspapers, magazines, 
posters, trade papers, religious press 
and direct mail. 


READING IRON CoMPANy, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, wrought-iron pipe, etc., 
to Buchen Company, Chicago. 

YALE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, Jersey 
City, Yale flashlights and batteries, to 
the United Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 

Unitep States Ruspper Company, 
New York, footwear, wet weather 
clothing, Naugahyde luggage and jar 
rubbers only, to the Blackman Com- 
pany, Inc., of that city. 

BADGER RAINCOAT COMPANY, Port 
Washington, Wis., raincoats, sport 
wear and other coats for men, women 
and children, to Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee. 
Class magazines, trade papers and 
newspaper rotogravure. 

WEtt & Sons Paper Co., Detroit, to 
Fecheimer, Frank & Spedden, Inc, 
Detroit. Direct mail. 

SIMPLEX FLux & Souper Co., Cleve- 
land, fluxes and solders for all metals, 
to Edwin A. Machen Company, Cleve- 
land. Magazines, business papers and 
direct mail. 

RapipoL DIstrIBUTING CORPORATION, 
New York City, manufacturers of Rap- 
I-Dol, to M. P. Gould Company, Inc., 
of that city. 

PyrAMip Metats Company, Chicago, 
metal weather strip, to the Clark Col- 
lard Company, of that city. Business 
papers and direct mail. 

CLEAN-BE-TWEEN TootH BrusH Com- 
PANY, Inc., St. Louis, to the Quinlan 
Company, Chicago. 

AMERICAN STEEL ABRASIVES COMPANY, 
Galion, Ohio, steel shot and steel grit, 
to C. L. Ailes Advertising Agency of 
that city. 

GALION IRON Works & MANUFACTUR- 
ING CoMPANY, Galion, Ohio, road ma- 
chinery rollers and graders, to C. L. 
Ailes Advertising Agency, there. 

GRAHAM NeEutroms, INc., New York, 
medicines, to Harvey & Hale, Inc., also 
of New York. 

DEVELOPMENT SERVICE CORPORATION, 
New York, hotel projects, to Harvey 
& Hale, Inc., there. 

DITWILER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Galion, Ohio, truck bodies, to C. L. 
Ailes Advertsing Agency, Galion. 

GALION METALLIC VAULT COMPANY, 
Galion, Ohio, grave vaults, to C. L. 
Ailes Advertising Agency, Inc., there. 

SAYFORD PAPER SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
Vineland, New Jersey, paper bottle 
caps, finger bowl liners and _ baking 
cups, to Jerome B. Gray, Philadelphia. 

Outo AERO MANUFACTURING CORP., 
Youngstown, Ohio, airplanes, to Bolton 
Advertising Company, of that city. 
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Covers ereculed by the 
American Beauly 
Cover Company, 

Dallas. Teras. 


Your Salesmen Are Well Dressed 
Does Your Catalog Make 


as Good an Impression? 


F YOU had to, you’d buy clothes 
for your salesmen—for you know 
the necessity of a good impression. 
Haven’t your printed salesmen—your 
catalogs—that have to sell for a 
solid year or more, a still greater need 
of the right clothes—covers that will 
win a favorable reception from the 
very first glance? 


The proper first impression of your 
eatalog is just as important as it 
is of yoursalesmen. Sending out your 
eatalogs with covers of du Pont 


Our Department of Design will gladly 

give you its hearty co-operation in the 

preparing of designs for your next 
catalog cover. Write us. 


Fabrikoid is equivalent to renting 
preferred position on your custom- 
ers’ catalog shelves. 


Fabrikoid-covered books look too good 
to hide away. Their attractive ap- 
pearance invites frequent use and 
sturdiness of the material withstands 
both use and abuse. Waterproof, 
scuff-proof, wear-proof and vermin- 
proof, they can be beautifully printed, 
stamped or embossed in any desired 
designs. Any covers that stop short 
of these requirements are not 100 per 
cent salesmen for you. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours &Co., Ine. 
Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 


MAKES COVERS SAY “‘ATTENTION!’’ 
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O’Shaughnessy Cites 
the ‘Market Service” 
of Country Weeklies 


ih ter are not selling mere circula- 
tions or so-called space. You are 
selling a market’ service,” James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, told the National Editorial 
Association at Memphis Tuesday, in 
outlining some of the opportunities be- 
fore the 13,000 weekly newspapers in 
the United States. 


“Your buyers are entitled to know 
about your paper and your market,” 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy emphasized. 

“Tt is your duty to keep in mind that 
advertising is an upbuilding service to 
your entire community. . . . The 
smallest town in which a newspaper is 
published, as well as the largest city, 
moves forward economically, socially 
and spiritually in proportion to the vol- 
ume of advertising published within its 
boundaries. 

“As an editor, it is your duty to 
regard advertising as the best form of 
news. It is the cleanest and purest of 
all the news you print, and it carries 
more inspiration to better living than 
the other departments of your news- 
paper or of any other newspaper in 
any city of any size.” 


Wylie Brown Heads 
_Copper Wire Merger 


The National Metal Molding Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh and Economy, 
Pennsylvania; the American Copper 
Products Corporation of Bayway, New 
Jersey, and the British American Metals 
Company of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
have been merged as the National Elec- 
tric Products Corporation. This an- 
nouncement was made Tuesday by 
Wylie Brown, who will be president of 
the new organization. 

The merged companies are non-com- 
petitive manufacturers of electrical 
transmission apparatus, Mr. Brown said, 
and the combination will be one of the 
largest copper-consuming units in the 
world. 

The board of directors of the cor- 
poration will be composed of W. C. 
Robinson, chairman; O. F. Felix, C. F. 
Holdship, H. C. Carpenter and C. J. 
Gleason. 

Headquarters will be in New York 
City. 


William A. Patterson Dies 


William A. Patterson, president, the 
Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, died in New 
York Sunday of heart disease after an 
illness of several months, Mr. Patterson 
resided at Red Bank, New Jersey, 
where he started in advertising in 1900 
as a special representative of religious 
publications. Later he was assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Butterick 
Company, and in 1910 became manager 
of the New York office of the Curtis 
Publishing Company of Philadelphia. 


In 1917 he established his own firm. 


Mrs. Anne U. Stillman 


Mrs. Stillman to Write 
for New Weekly 


Magazine 


Mrs. Anne U. Stillman, wife of 
James A. Stillman, banker, will con- 
tribute a weekly fashion article to the 
Spectator, a new publication soon to be 
launched in New York. Mrs. Stillman 
will become chairman of the board of 
the Spectator Publishing Company. 

The new publication will “seek to 
interest a general audience, although 
from time to time its contents may be 
of interest to society. The Spectator 
will be vivid in tone without being 
sensational. At first it will confine 
itself solely to the New York field, but 
will enter this in a fairly large way.” 

H. Phelps Clawson, assistant treas- 
urer of the Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo and also a poet, is president of 
the publishing company; Herbert B. 
Mayer, a former New York newspaper 
man, will be editor. Mr. Mayer pointed 
out to SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVER- 
TISERS’ WEEKLY that there would be no 
conflict between their publication and 
the Spectator, an insurance paper pub- 
omg for sixty years in New York 

ity. 


5,600 Newspapers Used 
for Newest Chevrolet 


Five thousand six hundred news- 
papers in various parts of the country, 
in addition to two-page color space in 
the Saturday Evening Post and color 
page in the Literary Digest, are being 
employed by Chevrolet Motor Company 
to introduce the new Chevrolet Con- 
vertible Sport Cabriolet. 


N.Y. Journal Offices Moved 


_After June 3 the business and adver- 
tising offices of the New York Evening 
Journal will be located at 9 East 40th 
street. 
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Perry Explains Plan 
on Liberty Discount; 


Various Units Benefit 


“Adapting to the magazine publishing 
business the quantity discount to large 
scales,” Liberty magazine has just an- 
nounced a scale of discounts, graded 
from 2 to 5 per cent for multiple in- 
sertion contracts. 

“Five per cent will be the maximum 
discount earned,” Nelson R. Perry, ad- 
vertising manager of Liberty, explained 
to SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTIS- 
ERS’ WEEKLY. “All pages over fifty-two 
will earn a 5 per cent discount. Dis- 
counts will be scaled down from the 
maximum of 5 per cent on the fourth 
unit (of thirteen pages each) to 2 per 
cent on the first unit. The maximum 
discount will not be paid in the aggre- 
gate. Odd pages over the thirteen-page 
unit will earn a discount corresponding 
to that in the unit just below. 

“The discount does not apply solely 
to full page space, but is based upon its 
equivalent. 

“Payments will be made by check in 
the advertiser’s name as discounts are 
earned upon the completion of each 
unit. Odd pages above the unit will 
receive the earned discount at the end 
of the contract year. 

“Under this arrangement agency 
commissions will not be affected. The 
advertising may combine black and 
white, two colors, four colors and may 
be inside the magazine, or the covers.” 


Philadelphia Women Elect 


Florence M. Dart was_ re-elected 
president of the Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women at the annual meet- 
ing of officers and directors, May 24. 

Other officers chosen are Martha M. 
Minter, vice-president; Mrs. B. Ewing 
Kempff, treasurer; Clara M. McCall, re- 
cording secretary; Clare V. Fey, cor- 
responding secretary. The board of 
directors includes Ruth E. Clair, Beth 
Townsend, Nan M. Collins, and Cath- 
ryn H. Follman. 

At the Detroit convention of the In- 
ternational Association the Philadelphia 
Club will urge the candidacy of Miss 
Dart for the office of vice-president of 
the Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

— 


Columbia Plans Campaign 
to Introduce Radio Model 


The Columbia Phonograph Company, 
through arrangement with the Kolster 
Radio Corporation, has perfected and 
will put on the market next season 
the “Columbia” radio receiver, W. C. 
Fuhri, vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Columbia company, an- 
nounced this week. 


Federal Executives to Meet 


Wholesalers of the Federal Radic. 
Corporation will meet with executives 
of the corporation at the Hotel Statler 
June 6 and 7, for a pre-season round- 
table meeting. S. M. Doak, advertising 
manager, will present the proposed ad- 
vertising schedule. K. E. Reed, sales 
manager, will present Federal’s sug- 
gested marketing plans. 
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Purchasing, Executives 
Study Selling, Methods 
in New England Survey 


ALESMEN’S methods from the 

point of view of those to whom 
they sell are being surveyed at the in- 
stance of the Research Committee of 
the New England Council by a co- 
operating committee of purchasing 
agents. It is expected that the survey 
will indicate sales technique which the 
buyers believe to be the most effective. 

The four associations of purchasing 
agents in New England are being 


asked: “What do you expect of a sales- 
man?” 


1. What sort of approach presents the 
best appeal? 

2. What approach works against the 
salesman? 

3. What methods used in connection 
with selling arguments antagonize 
you? 

4. What methods create good will? 

5. What do you think of the hand- 
shaking custom? 

6. What do you think of passing out 
cigars? 

7. Should the salesman confine himself 
strictly to business in hand, or 
should outside matters, including 
golf, fraternal orders and _ social 
stuff, be allowed to creep into the 
conversation? 


8. What do you do with a salesman 
who calls too often? 
9. What methods do you use to aid 
the salesman? 
a. Proper reception. 
b. Reception room facilities. 


10. Do you make certain that the sales- 
man sees the right man? For in- 
stance, suppose your assistant buys 
all the lumber and a certain sales- 
man always calls for you, do you 
allow the salesman to waste his time 
with you when he should be given 
the opportunity to sell his product 
to the man who is really interested? 


Give typical illustrations of experi- 
ences gained from your contact with 
various salesmen which will show both 
sides of the story, namely, salesmen 
that create good impressions, those who 
create poor impressions, or those that 
leave no impression at all. 


The purchasing agents’ committee 
comprises: Wells R. Bill, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, chairman; Austin C, Ross, Rolls- 
Royce ‘of America, Inc., Springfield; 
Paul R. Brennan, Stafford Company, 
Readville, Massachusetts, and Raymond 
C. Newton, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Advertisin3, Guild Elects 


Sigmund Gottlober was elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Guild, Inc. 
aD officers chosen include Charles 
2 Durling, Mac Artzt and Albert J. 
ord, vice-presidents, and Mortimer 
oane, secertary and general manager. 
The Advertising Guild is placing the 
sccount of Yamatoya and is also pre- 
paring a campaign for the new Hotel 
. ictoria. 
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oncentrated Ads 


that reach the man that does 
the buyin g—that reminds 
him of you WHILE 


he’s ordering 


FREE OFFER TO EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below 


ANY Big Business Men \ | most attractive pencil you ever saw— 
call this the most concentrated mechanically the simplest. Light, tire- 
(em 


advertising they know. For it sells 
those you select to sell. And it 
sells them constantly—continuously 
—over a period of years. 


Today, thousands of national 
advertisers consider it a most im- 
portant adjunct to their other ad- 
vertising. They consider ita“closer.” 
And their continual re-orders from 
us prove that they must be getting 
the results they seek. 


less and sturdy. Its charm wins its 
way into your customers’ pockets— 
with your ad right on its barrel as a 
constant reminder. It stays there 
from then on. 


=e 
L 


Print your selling message—your 
slogan—anything you wish, on the 
barrel. Then when orders go out, 
your pencil writes them. You get 
your share of the business. Your 
salesman cannot be everywhere at 
once. But your ad can. 


COM PANY ____— 


Ve 


DELATON 


Now advertising waste is largely 
ended. “Souvenirs” are supplanted. 
Results are all that count. And re- 
sults you get. 


Learn the interesting sales- 
building Autopoint proposition. 
Send the coupon now for illus- 
trated booklet, specimen adver- 
tising Autopoint, and full partic- 
ulars of sales opportunities. Do 
it today. 


What this new way is 


This new way is Autopoint, the 
better pencil, made of Bakelite. The 


For Executives 
Only 


Attach business card 
or letterhead 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


3 Big Features 


Cannot “jam”— protected by patent. But 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go 


wrong. No repairs. Without obligation, please send sam- 


ple Autopoint, booklet, sales-building 
proposition, prices, etc. 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 


weight material. 


3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” Name 


Firm. 


Title. 


Better Pencil” 
Made of Bakelite © cn cncnenanenceeniananananatantanveit S.M.&A.W. 6-2-28 oJ 
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Five and Ten Cent Grocery 
Features Advertised Brands 


(TH a red front, gold, raised let- 
ter sign, the familiar price tags and 
other chain and variety store features, 
the first “five and ten” grocery store 
recently opened for business in New 
York at Ninth avenue and 47th street. 
The inspiration of Woolworth is 
clearly evident in the arrangement and 
plan of the store. M. V. Quinlan, son 
of a chain store manager and a chain 
store man himself, reasoned that if 
Piggly Piggly could induce people to 
wait on themselves, and Woolworth 
could make a success of five and ten 
cent grocery counters in variety stores, 
he could succeed with an _ exclusive 
five and ten cent grocery store operated 
on the serve-yourself basis. 

Picking his first location on the edge 
of the rooming house and _ theatrical 
district, Mr. Quinlan seems to have 
made a successful start. The seven 
other grocers in the neighborhood claim 
that the new “five and ten” is already 
beginning to cut in on their trade. 

Ten and twelve ounce cans of adver- 
tised food products form the mainstay 
of the business. Butter in ten cent 
packages of waxed paper, eggs in bags, 
bacon in small packages and cheese in 
small cartons are all to be found in 
the refrigerated counters of the stores. 
Staples such as salt, sugar and condi- 
ments are arranged on shelves around 
the wall. 

The store is arranged after the 
fashion of a cafeteria. A small en- 
.trance way allows the customer to reach 
the shelves and follow them around to 
the exit, where the lone attendant 
checks the selections and collects for 
them. No bulk goods are handled. 
Everything is sacked or packed by the 
manufacturers or by the store employes 
during hours when business is slack. 

Cards bearing prices and suggesting 
the purchase of other articles are 
prominently displayed throughout the 
store, which is about twenty feet wide 
and forty feet deep. 

When the reporter called the weekly 
special being featured was a ten ounce 
can of pork and beans for five cents. 


It is packed by a Baltimore company. 
Mr. Quinlan, the proprietor, hopes to 
build up a chain of similar stores be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Another development in the low price 
unit grocery field is the announcement 
by Nathan Strauss, Inc., chain of meat 
and grocery stores of their intention 
to enlarge their grocery units with five, 
ten and fifteen cent grocery depart- 
ments. They will feature the small 
packages of nationally advertised food 
products, adding these departments to 
all their meat markets now being operat- 
ed. They hope to have a large number 
of these combination stores in opera- 
tion in Greater New York by fall. 


Union Oil to Employ 
233 Western Papers 


Two hundred and thirty-three Pacific 
Coast newspapers are being used by the 
Union Oil Company in two new adver- 
tising campaigns just started. One 
campaign features Union Ethyl gaso- 
line, the other Union Non-Detonating 
gasoline. Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
Los Angeles, are directing. 


Austin Method to Spend 
$150,000 in Newspapers 


One hundred fifty thousand dollars is 
to be spent by the Austin Company, 
Cleveland, to advertise Austin Method 
Construction in newspapers. Paul Teas, 
Inc., Cleveland, is the agency in charge. 


Belt Joins Batten 


Fletcher L. Belt, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Caples Company, Chicago, 
has joined the staff of the New York 
office of George Batten Company. 
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Airplane Sales Doubled 
in 1927, Census Shows 


The first return from the Census o: 
Manufactures of 1928, dealing with 
operations in 1927, gives some idea o! 
the reaction in the aviation industry 
to Col. Lindbergh’s memorable flight. 
He arrived in Paris just about a year 
ago and ever since the world has 
heard the echoes of his feat. Through- 
out the last six months of 1927 it was 
probably more talked of and written 
about than any other subject. 

The results are only partly reflected 
in the census figures. The combined 
production of all classes of heavier- 
than-air craft, compared with that of 
1926, went up from 1,186 in number 
to 1,962, 65.4 per cent, and in value 
from $8,871,027 to $14,250,605, 60.6 per 
cent—most of the increase being in the 
last few months of the year. 

The whole picture is seen most vivid- 
ly against the background of the indus- 
try’s development since the war, as 


shown by the biennial census of 
manufacture: 
No. Units Value 

RUDE. Aisa pile acer RRR 1,962 $14,250,605 
POG Aclenccdeeeas 1,186 8,871,027 
BO. Soackicnesannseees 789 6,673,659 
LE URPTAASS ON Feeew areree 587 7,737,069 
DR ica kek eu cuarhnan 392 4,133,108 
SSS ada saeisnones ean 662 8,046,468 


*Special census of aircraft production. 


The relatively large production of 
1919 was an aftermath of the war avia- 
tion. Reports from the Wright and 
Curtiss plants indicate that the expan- 
sion, begun at the end of last year, 
was largely increased in 1928. 


——— 


General Electric Plans 
Development in France 


The General Electric Company, 
through its general European manager, 
E. A. Baldwin, with headquarters in 
Paris, has been instrumental in organ- 
izing a new French electrical apparatus 
merchandising company, to be capital- 
ized at 400,000,000 francs, of which 150,- 
000,000 francs will be working capital 
to be used for production. 

Reports indicate that the new $16,- 
000,000 company will take over from 
the Compagnie Francaise Thomson- 
Houston, associated with the Interna- 
tional General Electric Company, and 
from the Societe Alsacienne de Con- 
structions Mecaniques, the merchandis- 
ing in France of German-made electri- 
cal equipment, delivered on account of 
reparations or otherwise. 


Washington Club Moves 


The Advertising Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has established its head- 
quarters in the National Press building, 
recently opened there. Formal opening 
took place at a meeting last Tuesday at 
which J. Fred Essary, president, and 
Paul Wooten, chairman of the boa:d 
of governors of the press club, we! 
comed the advertising men. 
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Will Mergers Reduce 
Sales Forces 
(Continued from page 916) 


sible to make a blanket statement 
that every man will be undisturbed. 

“In the interim between the first 
announcement and the completion 
of reorganization plans, rumors fly 
thick and fast and every man’s 
mind is a maze of questions. Wire 
pulling begins, and every man natu- 
rally seeks to better his position or 
get in line for a bigger job. While 
all this is going on there is almost 
sure to be a lull in sales efforts. 

“To obviate as much of this un- 
certainty as possible, we called in 
every branch and district manager, 
every sales supervisor, and at least 
one man from the ranks of every 
sales division. These men were 
given a brief outline of the new 
organization and told to go back to 
their territories with every assur- 
ance that there would be no imme- 
diate changes in personnel, policies 
or methods—that there would be 
places for all good men, and that 
the future disposition of the men 
would depend on their records dur- 
ing the reorganization period. 


“Our chief aim was to put a stop 
to the many wild rumors which 
were being circulated, and to put 
the minds of the men at rest—at 
least for the time being, so that 
they could go out and do a good 
job of selling. As the reorganiza- 
tion plans progressed changes were 
made slowly, so that the organiza- 
tion as a whole was not disturbed.” 


Judging from the history of many 
mergers, it seems safe to say that 
the capable salesman, sales manager 
or sales director has little to fear. 
There will be a place for him in 
the combination—often a_ bigger 
place, and a better opportunity than 
in independent organizations which 
were taken into the merger. 


Ludington Left $8,211,519 


The estate of Charles T. Ludington, 
of New York and Philadelphia, part 
owner and former executive of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, who died 
at Ardmore, Pa., November 13, is 
valued at $8,211,519, exclusive of real 


pioperty, according to an inventory filed” 


in Philadelphia Wednesday. 


The largest single asset was 24,248 
shares of Curtis Company stock, ap- 
piaised at $4,485,000. Mr. Ludington 
joned that company in 1901, and was 
vice-president and treasurer at the time 

his death. 


_ Mr. Ludington’s sons will share the 
ilk of the estate. 
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Give Your Customers 


the BEST Pencil! 


i The New 


Dur-O-Lire 


PUSH-N-PULL 


TURN TIP TURN TIP 
PULLS lead back PUSHES lead out 


When you present your customers with 
a token, let it be a gift of lasting satis- 
faction. The New DUR-O-LITE pencil 
makes a beautiful gift and it has the 
sturdy construction and mechanical 
soundness for many years of service. 
Your customers deserve such service 
from a pencil. 


DUR-O-LITE is the first PUSH-N- 
PULL (propel-expel-repel) pencil which 
holds the lead firmly in the tip. No 
“jiggle” or slip—none of that looseness 
that writers detest. The entire mechan- 
ism is contained in the tip—the lead may 
be loaded at either end of the tip—the 
PUSH-N-PULL arrangement is perma- 
nently foolproof—the whole pencil is 
engineered for lasting service and satis- 


faction. 
OVED . , : 
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A.B. P. Plans to Investigate 
Cost of Color Advertisin3, 


N investigation of the cost of color 

advertising and the establishment 
of standards of practice for color ad- 
vertising, inserts and reprints will be 
undertaken by a committee, headed by 
Fritz Frank of Iron Age, appointed at 
the annual meeting of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., at Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, last week. 


The association also acted for closer 
co-operation with the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors; ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to establish a 
uniform cost accounting system in 
printing for member publishers; ex- 
tended its code of ethics with regard 
to advertising copy; launched an inquiry 
into the legal status of the credit re- 
lationship between agency advertiser 
and publisher, and voted to authorize 
its executive committee to increase the 
A. B. P. initiation fee. 


A committee, of which E. J. Mehren, 
McGraw-Hill Company, will be chair- 
man, was appointed to “forward the 
mutual relationships of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
organized business press in the promo- 
tion of industry and trade.” 

“Recognizing the importance of 
group action in itself, as represented 
by trade and professional associations,” 
the association resolved “actively to 
support and co-operate with those as- 
sociations in their respective fields in 
all worthy and constructive activities, 
and to aid in the dissemination of such 
news and other information as fall 
within the scope of good journalistic 
practice.” 


Sixty-eight executives representing 
ninety-one publications, or more than 
70 per cent of the A. B. P. membership, 
participated in the meeting. 

Charles J. Stark, Penton Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, was elected presi- 
dent; C. A. Musselman, Chilton Class 
Journal Company, Philadelphia, vice- 
president; and E. H. Ahrens, Ahrens 
Publishing Company, New York, treas- 
urer. The new directors are J. H. 
Bragdon, of Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
Co., New York, retiring president; EI- 
bert E. Haight, Concrete Publishing 
Company, Chicago; Lucien B. Sherman, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 
Chicago; Horace T. Hunter, MacLean 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto; James 
H. McGraw, Jr., McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, New York, and Paul I. 
Aldrich, the National Provisioner, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Stark suggested that the as- 
sociation hereafter have three vice- 
presidents, representing industrial, 
merchandising and community service 
groups of publications, with a fourth 
vice-president, from National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors. 

The amendment to the association’s 
by-laws providing that “each member 
of the A. B. P. shall be a member of 
and subscribe to the requirements of 
the Business Paper Editors and_ shall 
delegate one of its editors to act as 
the publication’s representative in the 
conference,” was passed unanimously. 
Favorable action by the conference is 
expected. 


Miss Grace A. Taylor 


United Fruit Company 
Promotes Miss Taylor 


Miss Grace A. Taylor, for ten years 
with the advertising department of the 
United Fruit Company, Boston, has 
been appointed assistant advertising 
manager in charge of advertising for 
the Passenger Traffic Department of 
the company, with headquarters in New 
York City. Miss Taylor was formerly 
connected with the George L. Dyer 
Company, Inc., advertising agency. 


Aviation Service Plans 
Advertisin?, Campaign 


“Aviation operation and development” 
will be undertaken by Black & Bigelow, 
Inc., just organized in New York. 
Specific plans of the new corporation 
have not yet been announced. An ad- 
vertising campaign will start soon, 
through the Hazard Advertising Cor- 
poration, New York. 


Archibald Black, president of the 
company, and Anson A. Bigelow, vice- 
president, have been associated with 
aviation engineering and research for 
a number of years. 


Strathmore Heads to Meet 


The annual meeting of executives of 
the Strathmore Paper Company will be 
held at Mittineague, Massachusetts, 
June 18 and 19. Sales and advertising 
plans and policies will be discussed at 
this meeting. 
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Spring, Leather Openin3 
to Be Held in October 


Leather styles for Spring, 1929, will 
be shown, under the auspices of the 
Tanners’ Council of America, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, next October. 

The showing is the result of the suc- 
cess of the first leather opening and 
exhibition at the Hotel Astor, recently, 
when Fall shoe lines were shown re- 
tailers and manufacturers “to give the 
entire shoe industry a _ better op- 
portunity to determine early what style 
leathers offered most promise for the 
Fall season.” 

The National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Asociation are co- 
operating with the council. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the Fall show includes J. 
J. Lyons, Surpass Leather Company; 
E. B. Earhart, Robert H. -Foerderer, 
Inc.; J. W. Griess-Pfleger Tanning 
Company; R. J. Mellin, A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company, and F. X. Wholley, 
Keystone Leather Company. 


Chevrolet Will Build 
Plant at Kansas City 


Construction will start shortly on a 
Chevrolet assembly plant at Kansas 
City, which whén completed in October 
is expected to be the largest automobile 
factory in the Southwest. It will repre- 
sent an investment of $2,250,000. 

Like the Atlanta Chevrolet plant re- 
cently completed, the Kansas_ City 
factory will have a capacity of 350 cars 
a day, providing facilities for produc- 
tion of 1,250 cars weekly. The new 
factory will serve western Missouri, 
Kansas, North and South Dakota, 
Wyoming and Colorado. ; 

The sales department now operating 
in Kansas City will move to the plant 
as soon as it is ready for occupancy. 
Paul M. Seese will be in charge of the 
work of the sales and service depart- 
ment. 

Completion of the plant provides 
Chevrolet with nine assembly plants 
throughout the country and an export 
plant at Bloomfield, New Jersey 


New York Newspapers 
Adopt Want Ads Count 


Five Manhattan and Brooklyn news- 
papers have established a joint statis- 
tical bureau to compile daily reports of 
classified advertising, thus clearing 
up confusion resulting from a lack of 
standardization in figuring these reports. 
The newspapers cooperating are the 
Times, Herald Tribune, World, Tele- 
gram and the Brooklyn Eagle. All of 
them agreed to a net line count as the 
basis of comparison. 

The distinction between display and 
advertising has been defined as follows: 

1. All advertising containing bold face type, 
borders or breaking column rules will be con- 
sidered as classified display in the statistics 
and included thus in the classified total as 
classified display figures. : 

2. Advertising set in light face Celtic o: 
DeVinne type or using white space is to. be 
considered as undisplay classified advertising. 

3. It is also agreed that no newspape! 
should get out promotion with respect to, usec 
car advertising without taking into considera- 
tion both display and undisplay totals. This 
restriction on the use of statistics is to app y 
to no other classification. 


. 
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Films Cut Sales Costs 


(Continued from page 926) 


forget. A competitor can talk oil 
systems until he is blue in the face 
and the buyer will still remember 
that picture of ours.” 

The Oldsmobile plan makes the 
following uses of films: 

1. To sell the ultimate buyer of 
the car. 

2. To help factory salesmen sell 
dealers and central distributors 


not company owned. 


3. To help branch distributors 
sell their own dealers. 

4. To help train salesmen all 
down the line—their own men, dis- 
tributor salesmen and_  dealer’s 
salesmen. 


Direct Selling Help 


Mr. De Barry does not believe 
that films are a cure-all or are 
going to take over other jobs of 
selling. Neither is it intended that 
films are to play a part in every 
sale made. The point is empha- 
sized that films are to be used as 
a direct selling help in a supple- 
mentary way. They will make the 
interview more effective in the 
home or office. They will help the 
salesman bring out important 
points that cannot be shown in a 
demonstration ride in the car, such 
as the oil pump example mentioned. 
They will serve one of their most 
useful purposes in selling the un- 
decided buyer or the man who has 
definitely decided upon another 
make. 

The plan as yet is in its early 
stages. To date Oldsmobile have 
prepared a total of six films on 
various phases of their car, its 
manufacture and the industry. 
These films are sent to the branch 
houses and dealers and are avail- 
able for use by their salesmen. No 
attempt has been made to select 
the films for the salesman. He is 
given his choice of what films to 
show. No special film has been 
prepared to meet any particular 
type of buyer or special sales sit- 
uation. It is expected that as the 
program goes along films will be 
narrowed down for specific needs 
ot various kinds. 


The film service is extended to, 


dealers on a rock-bottom cost basis. 
rhis includes two films a month 
and the projection machine at a 
cost of $8 a month for the first 
vear and $4 a month for the fol- 
lowing years. Dealers are urged 
‘Oo previde themselves with a suf- 


ficient number of machines to in- 
sure taking care of all of their 
salesmen. 


A Prepared Sales Talk 


On the point of salesmen object- 
ing to carrying these machines with 
them, Mr. De Barry said: “Of 
course, we expect resistance in this 
direction. Like all other plans 
that might be used, there are bound 
to be difficulties. As we see it, it 
is our job to sell the dealers and 
their men on the value of pictures 
in helping them close sales, espe- 
cially difficult sales. We believe in 
our sales organization; we know 
they want to help themselves and 
it’s simply up to us to show them 
the plan is right. So far we have 
not run into much resistance and 
we will deal with it as we go 
along.” 

An important feature of the plan 
is the manner in which the films 
are presented. With every film 
goes a carefully prepared sales talk 
fitting in with the various pictures 
and charts shown. These are pre- 
pared both for the use of sales 
managers for training salesmen 
and sales talks for the salesmen to 
use in showing the pictures to 
prospects. This plan avoids any 
chance of the pictures becoming 
monotonous or failing to be tied 
up properly with the salesman’s 
part in making the sale. In other 
words, the pictures are designed 
not to take the place of any por- 
tion of the sales talk, but merely 
to put in visual form the points 
being brought out. 

The survey indicates that 28 per 
cent of the firms reporting are 
making use of films in the training 
of salesmen. Among other reports 
on this particular use is the ex- 
perience of the Jewett Refrigerator 
Company of Buffalo. Edgar B. 
Jewett, president, states: “We have 
had marked success with the pro- 
jection machines used by our own 
men for the salesman’s educational 
work. The film used on these oc- 
casions illustrates various factory 
operations which have been ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the dealer’s 
salesmen to understand.” 


C. N. Cone, of the Delco-Light 
Company of Dayton, claims pro- 
jectors are very effective in getting 
their message to the salesmen 
through the eye while it is being 
conveyed through the ear. 


WEEKLY 


Industrial Motion 
Pictures 


“THE FOURTH DIMENSION 
IN SELLING”’— 


is what one of our clients calls our 
DRAMATIZED Industrial Motion 


Pictures— 


“AND IT IS SALES STRATEGY 
TO EMPLOY THEM” 


We want to show you some of 
the DRAMATIZED INDUS- 
TRIAL MOTION PICTURES 
we have produced for our cli- 
ents. We can do this right in 
your office, which will be a 
demonstration of how your 
salesman can literally carry 
“your factory and goods in his 
pocket.” 


We have our own staff of 
writers, editors, directors and 
cameramen, who believe in our 
ideals and our policy of special- 
izing in Motion Picture adver- 
tising. 


Our facilities include several 
units of the very latest camera 
and lighting equipment. We 
own and operate our own 
studio, completely equipped. 


And because developing and 
printing are important factors 
in securing photographic qual- 
ity, we own and operate our 
own laboratory. 


In short, we are organized 
like an advertising agency with 
complete production facilities 
and equipment in charge of an 
experienced personnel. We feel 
that it is absolutely necessary 
for us to control every step in 
a production—in order to live 
up to our guarantee of the very 
finest in motion picture quality. 


Our distribution facilities in- 
sure the proper circulation in 
any market, city, state or sec- 
tion. 


Let us talk over what Indus- 
trial Motion Pictures can do for 
you. No obligation. 


Automatic Movie 
Display Corporation 
130 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Producers of Standard and 16 m/m 
Motion Picture Productions. 
Manufacturers of Standard Portable 
and Automatic Motion Picture and 
Motion Still Projectors. 
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“We first adopted film equip- 
ment about January 1, 1926,” he 
states. “We have furnished our 
field supervisors with projectors 
for use at small group meetings 
and district conventions, which 
are conducted by them and attend- 
ed by our dealer and salesman 
organizations. We have prepared 
new films bi-monthly since that 
time. Sometimes we use only one 
film and other times we use two 
or three. 


Films Replace Charts 


“The films are also very helpful 
in the matter of illustrations. Most 
of our meetings at which films are 
used are of an educational nature. 
In some cases they are meetings 
of only a few hours’ duration; in 
others they are sales schools last- 
ing several days. We could not 
definitely state that the use of this 
equipment appreciably increased 
our sales, but we feel that its use 
has been very helpful in better 
educating our selling men.” 

Before the use of films it was 
Packard’s practice to prepare 
painted charts to carry from place 
to place. Film charts have replaced 
them and Packard claims a number 
of advantages. They say the cost 
' per film frame is considerably less 
than the cost of the individual 
painted charts. They assert also 
that by the use of films it is pos- 
sible to reproduce not only in- 
formation expressed in text, but 
also any character of sketch or 
photograph. Another advantage 
claimed is that larger audiences 
can see the photos and charts 
thrown on a screen by virtue of 
its being possible to present them 
in larger size. 

Another large manufacturer of 
automotive equipment says that 
one of the principal reasons that 
led to adopting films for training 
salesmen was the habit sales man- 
agers and district managers gen- 
erally have of criticizing the men 
and at the same time failing to get 
across certain vital facts. 

“Many sales managers feel it is 
their duty to criticize the sales- 
men,” this firm reports. “They 
continually look for flaws and are 
inclined to take the negative slant 
too much. This led us to survey 
the points we wanted the men to 
grasp thoroughly and put them into 
pictures. We prepared a= sales 
presentation to go along with it 
and fit into the subjects in the film. 
The sales managers thus follow 
the film through and the points get 
across minus most of the former 
criticism that was indulged in.” 


The International Harvester 
Company has a very comprehen- 
sive plan of reaching the farmer 
during the winter months by bring- 
ing films close to his doorstep. A 
one day’s entertainment and power 
farming program is put on in each 
of the 15,000 dealers’ places of 
business. They have a list of fif- 
teen films, nine of them one 
reelers and six of two reels. While 
most of the firms covered in this 
investigation use what are com- 
monly called strip film, projected 
one at a time, either manually or 
automatic, International can, of 
course, use continuous films to 
good advantage at general enter- 
tainments and programs of this 
kind. E. F. McGovern explains 
their method of distribution and 
operations as follows: 


How They Are Used 


“We have gone into the rnotion 
picture end of advertising on quite 
a large scale in the last two years. 
Where we get the big distribution 
on our films is through our 142 
branch houses and sales and serv- 
ice stations in the United States. 

“Each one of our branch houses 
has a projector which takes stand- 
ard thirty-five millimeter film. 
During the winter months at all 
dealers’ places, numbering 15,000, 
a one-day entertainment and 
power farming program is put on 
within each  branch’s territory. 
During the morning at this meet- 
ing talks are made by our tractor 
experts on the construction and 
care of our different machines, 
and usually two or three hours are 
devoted in the afternoon to the 
showing of our moving picture 
films. 

“From our experience with these 
schools in the last two years they 
are certainly worth the time in 
putting them on. It is our opinion 
that a prospect for a machine can 
get a better idea of how this ma- 
chine is made and how it works 
by showing a one-reel film, taking 
about fifteen minutes, than by any 
other method. 

“Whenever farmers visit our 
branches and have the time to 
spare, we usually try to have them 
see one of our films, either on farm 
machinery in the field or our mo- 
tion picture on the making of our 
tractor at our Chicago plant.” 

The American Brass Company 
of Waterbury, Connecticut, makes 
a similar use of continuous film in 
a showing of various subjects up 
to as long as five-reel pictures. The 
greatest use in a direct sales way, 
according to A. R. Stocking, is to 
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hold projections before groups of 
distributors’ salesmen to which 
the distributors invite purchasing 
agents and friends from other busi- 
ness concerns interested in the 
purchase of copper and brass ma- 
terials. 

Users of these products, he 
claims, are thus permitted to ob- 
tain a splendid insight into the 
method of producing the materials 
which they use for further manu- 
facturing and industrial purposes, 
and an opportunity is afforded for 
contact with their salesmen fur- 
ther to discuss questions relating 
to copper and brass products. 

The purpose of this investigation 
has not been to make any special 
distinction -between continuous film 
and strip film, but it will be noted 
that with the exception of the latter 
two instances, strip film has been 
used exclusively for direct sales 
work. The general feeling seems 
to be that there is no conflict be- 
tween the two. Continuous films, 
of course, are adaptable for theater 
and general publicity showings and 
no doubt also have many specific 
uses in direct sales work. Many 
firms feel that strip films, either 
manually controlled or autamatic, 
throwing one picture at a time, are 
more suitable for direct sales work, 
due to their flexibility. With these 
films the showing may be stopped 
for discussion or comment. 


Their Broad Scope 


Whatever individual opinions on 
this point may be, the investigation 
clearly shows a definite trend 
toward greater use of films of one 
sort or another for direct sales 
work. Forty-six per cent of the 
firms reporting are using them in 
that way. The table shows eight 
special uses for films, direct sales 
work leading and general educa- 
tional or publicity running a fairly 
close second with 34 per cent. 

It will be noted also that use of 
films for selling dealers is quite 
extensive, being not far behind 
publicity. One use for which films 
probably will show a considerable 
future increase, judging by the 
trend of the investigation, is for 
training salesmen. This is now 16 
per cent or fourth place. 

The investigation reveals that 
one or two concerns have tried 
films and have not met with the 
results expected. It is the opinion 
of one large manufacturer that 
such disappointments are due to 
improper planning and laying out 
of pictures. He says: 

“The main difficulty has been 
found in taking the pictures prop- 


i 
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erly in the beginning—arranging a 
scenario, getting the scenes which 
best express the things we want 
shown, writing, photographing, 
splicing of titles, etc. The job 
must be laid out in advance. Pic- 
tures must not be taken haphazard- 
ly, as is often the case. It requires 
direction as well as skill. 


“Unfortunately it is not always 
carried to the best conclusion and 
the result is poor pictures that do 
not do the machine justice. Again, 
some firms feel that when they 
have once taken a picture, that 
ends it, not considering that new 
pictures are needed to revive inter- 
est, bring out new points, better 
describe the equipment, show new 
improvements or attachments, etc. 
In other words, the film becomes 
antiquated. 


Need of Good Pictures 


“I believe there is a real field 
for pictures that salesmen can con- 
veniently carry, but it has not at- 
tained its fullest development be- 
cause of relatively poor pictures 
due to improper planning. The 
best industrial moving pictures that 
we have seen have been those taken 
by professional photographers with 
large-size cameras and later re- 
duced to the smaller-size film. The 
cost has been the principal objec- 
tion, but if that is corrected it 
might be the best solution.” 


A large New Jersey manufac- 
turer also subscribes to this, and 
describing his firm’s use of film 
Says :. 


“We have been very successful 
in the use of films. Our first idea 
was to use them to show a new 
method of making pipe. To do 
this we contrasted the old sand cast 
Pipe with the new centrifugal 
process showing the improvement 
in the method of manufacture and 
how this resulted in an improved 
product. We were so successful 
that for the first three years no 
other form of publicity was adopt- 
ed. Our sales were very satisfac- 
tory. 

“We found this method very suc- 
cessful in combating the talk of 
high prices. We find still another 
result from the use of film. When 
a customer is familiar with our 
manufacturing processes he feels he 
knows just a little more than his 
friends and it often turns him into 
a salesman for our products. 


“But if satisfactory results are 
to be expected, it is of vital impor- 
tance that the film itself be care- 
fuliy thought out and well made.” 
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Molloy Made Ring Binders 


Distinctive Individuality—Utmost Convenience 


N addition to flat opening and quick changing, Molloy Made Ring Binders 

offer the great added advantage of being individually designed—dis- 
tinctively different from any stock ring binders, arousing attention and 
inspiring respect for their contents. 


Most manufacturers are using ring binders for one or more purposes— 
for price books, catalogs, sales manuals, market reports, dealer books 
—in every phase of selling. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. is one of many 
who have realized the selling power of Molloy Made Ring Binders. Two 
of their many styles are shown here. 


Any Standard Size—Your Own Design—Any Color 


You can obtain Molloy Made Ring Bind- Your Molloy Made Ring Binders can be 
ers in any standard ring binder size, from the either stiff, semi-flexible or full flexible, as 
small 4” x 514” price book shown below, to your purpose dictates, and in any colors you 
the 15” x 10” “Modern Tire Service Stations” wish. Write to us, outlining your purpose 
in the group above, or even larger. The de- and, if possible, sending samples of the sheets 
sign in every case will be created especially to go into the binders, and we will send our 
for you. suggestion with a sample binder. 


Sy 


Perfectly flat opening—leaves can be removed or inserted in a 
matter of seconds—convenience combined with the selling effective- 
ness that is Molloy Made. 


BEIM 


Lom a : 


Commercial Covers 


for Every Purpose 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2869 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


“ WEo— 


| NOR BETTER SELLING. The greater emphasis 


by industry on ‘sales problems is seen in the 

formation of the Rubber Institute and the 
Hosiery Distributors’ Institute, both within less than 
a week. Both organizations were formed with the 
idea of correcting certain evils in each industry, hav- 
ing to do with sales policies and methods—both with 
the avowed intention of improving the distribution 
methods in their respective fields. The older type of 
association or institute formed by industry dealt 
almost entirely with production. The association 
meeting of a few years back was a strictly produc- 
tion affair, paying little attention to the sales prob- 
lems of the industry. 

We must thank the electrical industry for leading 
the way in organizing for better sales and distribu- 
tion methods. The electrical industry as a whole has 
probably paid more attention to sales and marketing 
problems than any other of our great industries. 
Members of this alert group have led the way in 
market studies, in perfecting sales and advertising 
methods, and in developing a sales consciousness in 
their industry. One of the things which the Hosiery 
Institute hopes to accomplish is the perfection of a 
mark for perfect merchandise which will be so widely 
advertised that unscrupulous retailers will be unable 
to palm off “seconds” and irregular merchandise as 
first-grade merchandise. 

Here is a problem that can be solved only by a great 
industry working as a unit. It will demand the best 
thought and effort of the leading men in the industry. 
It is just another example of how industry is thinking 
along the lines of giving consumers more detailed 
information about the merchandise the industry 
expects the public to consume. More and more the 
entire mass of facts concerning merchandise is being 
turned over to the consumer with the view of making 
him a bettersand more discriminating buyer, thus elim- 
inating the chances of dumping inferior merchandise 
on the market as first-grade material. The more the 
consumer knows, the better it is for everybody con- 
cerned, and we hope the Hosiery Institute will be 
successful in the campaign it has planned. 


Ss SS 


DVERTISING WHEN BUSINESS IS 
SLOW. One of the best advertising and 
marketing stories of recent months ap- 
pears where you would least expect to find it. 
In the June issue of Farm and Fireside there is a 
story of A. Miller, of Van Buren County, Michigan, 
who has built up a $40,000 business selling the prod- 
uce of farmer neighbors. Mr. Miller says in his 


article, “When trade is slow I usually do more ad- 
vertising and occasionally send out a circular or two.” 
Of course we know that a $40,000 business isn’t large 
as business goes in America today, but, after all, this 
man has learned something that many national adver- 
tisers have failed to understand: that advertising 
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often pulls best when everybody else contracts a case 
of cold feet and cancels contracts. One of the sures: 
ways to put the skids under a sales organization is 
to cancel advertising, or withdraw advertising’ sup- 
port, leaving the salesmen a perfect alibi for not send- 
ing in orders. Who can expect the salesmen to keep 
up their courage and continue the fight for business 
when the house loses its nerve and stops advertising ? 


Ss ss 


ABSON AND THE SALES MANAGERS’ 
Boe At a recent meeting of the Sales 

Managers’ Club of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, celebrating the twenty-first anniversary 
of the founding of the club, Roger W. Babson, widely 
known statistical authority, said: “The Sales Man- 
agers’ Club is the most needed of any club in New 
England. It is one of the greatest opportunities for 
service of the Chamber of Commerce. The study of 
sales problems is one of the most pressing problems 
confronting industry today.’ Perhaps no other well- 
known business authority is better equipped to see 
the need for the study of sales problems. Mr. Bab- 
son’s long study of business has shown him the great 
importance of aggressive sales tactics. He has had 
an opportunity to observe the fate of companies 
which have been content with old methods of selling 
and marketing and which have not adapted their 
sales technique to the ever-changing currents of dis- 
tribution. Mr. Babson’s statement coincides with the 
statement of a prominent New York advertising agent 
who recently said, ““When we take over a new account 
the first thing we do is to ask for a conference with 
the sales manager. If there is no sales manager, the 
first step is to find one, and our experience has been 
that it is more difficult to find the right type of sales 
manager than any other type of business executive.” 


Ss SA 


ROTECTING THE HONEST SELLER. 
[[ditorace J. Donnelly, solicitor of the Post Office 

Department, said a mouthful, to use the jargon 
of the day, when he reminded the National Associa- 
tion of Direct Selling Companies that ‘the postal 
fraud law protects the honest dealer just as it affords 
protection to the purchaser. The public loses to dis- 
honest promoters (by advertising or selling directly 
through the mails) many millions of dollars annually 
through fraudulent operations, and that means just 
so much loss of business to honest competitors.” Mr. 
Donnelly urged his hearers to use their organized 
power to drive out the cheaters, those “who furnish 
an article different in quality and value from that 
which the customer has been led to believe he will 
receive.” No better advice could be given. The law 
is a clumsy and not always efficient instrument in the 
hands of public officials, who are better versed in the 
letter of its provisions than in its spirit or the wiles 
of those who by one artful device or another try to 
beat its purpose. In the absence of self-regulation 
by business men’s associations, it is the sole defense 
of the buying public. Without such regulation honest 
selling agencies are exposed, not only to loss of bus:- 
ness diverted from legitimate channels, but to 
the unfavorable implications that go with ®®o 
every other kind of swindling operation. 


The Kind of Salesmen Dealers Welcome 


“Well, people tell me it is pretty 
good. They seem to like it and 
come back occasionally for another 
can. I don’t know, though, be- 
cause I] haven’t tried it,” was the 
sales talk he gave her. 

Needless to say, she replaced the 
can on the counter, took her other 
package and left. 

A sale lost, although it was a 
small one. Nor is it implied that 
the druggist and his clerks should 
sample every bottle of patent medi- 
cine that comes into the store. But 
they should know something more 
about it than what other people 
have told them. 

The investigator visited one of 
the leading Maywood furniture 
stores and was waiting to inter- 
view the owner of the store, who 
was talking to a woman and trying 
to sell her a table. 


Where Sales Are Lost 


“T want a table for my dining 
room, but I don’t want one unless 
I know for sure that it will not 
be marked when we set a hot dish 
on it or spill some water. What 
kind of varnish is used on this one 
and how is it put on?” she asked. 

The hand flew up to his chin. 
Rubbing it thoughtfully for some 
minutes he said, “As far as I know 
that is one of the best brands of 
varnish on the market and is put 
on with a brush. They lef it stand 
until it is dry, then rub it and then 
put another coat on and polish it.” 
No wonder he lost the sale. 

Of forty-one dealers replying to 
the question, “Are any manufac- 
turers helping you to make better 
salespeople of your clerks?” twen- 
ty-nine replied that they were re- 
ceiving no help and twelve said 
they were. 

Here is a point where manufac- 
turers could get out some material 
that would be directly beneficial to 
the salespeople who actually sell 
his product to the consumer. Few 
dealers know anything about the 
product aside from the fact that 
it is the best one on the market 
or is something different that will 
do the work. By furnishing dealers 
and their clerks with some books 
f facts about their products 
manufacturers could give them in- 
structions as to how to meet prob- 
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lems such as the drug merchant 
and the furniture man had to face. 

Some manufacturers are doing 
this. Among them are the Gruen 
Watch Company, Westclox Com- 
pany, Selby Shoe Company, the 
Western Company, United Drug 
Company, Fuller Morrison, Atkins 
Saw Company, Winchester Com- 
pany, Disston Saw Company and 
Kuppenheimer Clothing Company. 
The Parker Pen Company also 
furnishes material for dealers’ 
clerks, but the trouble with this 
help, as one dealer indicates, is 
that it is not interesting enough 
for the clerks to read. 

That is a point which manufac- 
turers must keep in mind during 
the preparations of such a piece of 
work. There is the human element 
—not all clerks are ambitious 
enough to know anything about the 


products they are selling or about 
the work they are doing. Others 
do not have a great deal of time, 
as they are selling numerous small 
items. They can be sold on the 
product and its selling points by 
the salesman. But the dealer sell- 
ing larger items, such as suites, 
furniture, stoves and the hundréds 
of other products, should know 
about what he is selling. 

And so should his clerks. They 
come in contact with the buying 
public the most and are aware of 
what they want to know about the 
product. But can the clerk answer 
these questions? If he had some 
way of getting the information he 
would be able to answer any ques- 
tions that the customer might ask. 
And it would be to the manufac- 
turers’ own interest to furnish such 
material. 


Current Business Indices 


Volume of Transactions 


Judged by bank clearings in the week 
ended May 24, the current volume of 
transactions continues somewhat larger 
than it was in the corresponding period 
last year. New York, where specula- 
tive activity is still at top notch, ac- 
counts for most of the gain, 26.9 per 
cent—from a total of $9,248,470,000 to 
$11,740,191,000. But in every other 
district but three, where the difference 
was small, the amount was greater in 
1928 than 1927, the total excess outside 
New York being 7.1 per cent. Similar 
testimony is given by the checks against 
individual accounts, totaling $17,112,- 
450,000 against $13,091,895,000 in 1927, 
increases being recorded in every dis- 
trict but one. 


Distribution of Goods 


The railroad freight figures for the 
week ended May 19, which hold above 
the million mark set the week before 
for the second time this year—1,003,- 
497 cars in all—point to further recov- 
ery in the volume of goods distributed. 
Miscellaneous freight was up 1,759 cars, 
while merchandise in less than carload 
lots was practically identical with last 
year. The total loss of 24,001 cars 
was due to declines of 3,190 cars of 
farm products, 8,009 cars of coal, 4,010 
cars of forest products and 9,907 of 
ore. 


Margin of Profit 


Professor Irving Fisher’s price index 
number of representative commodities 
at whblesale fell off in the week ended 
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May 25 from 99.6 the week before to 
98.8, remaining well above the average 
of any month in 1927. 


Credit Rates Still High 


Money rates still rule high, time 
money being quoted throughout last 
week at 5%4, a full point above last 
year. Commercial paper was sold at 
414@43% for best names and 5 for 
other names, about one-half point 
higher than in 1927. 


Steel Production 


Ingot production of the Steel Cor- 
poration has fallen off during the past 
week, as it has for the entire industry, 
but although receding, operations are 
still on a high plane for this time of 
the year. The Steel Corporation is not 
at 8% percent of theoretical capacity 
against 8614 percent a week ago, and 
indications are that there will be further 
curtailment in the next few weeks. 

Despite prevailing tendency to order 
for immediate needs only prices are 
holding up well. 


Toledo Now Air Port 


Beginning tomorrow, Toledo will be 
made a regular stop on the National 
Air Transport, Inc., air mail and air 
express line between New York and 
Chicago, Col. Paul Henderson, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company, announced today. Beginning 
Monday, June 4, Colonel Henderson 
added, a shuttle plane service will be 
started between Toledo and Detroit. 
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John Hertz: Salesman of 
Personal Service 
(Continued from page 920) 


them the largest return in pleasure 
and thrills. I used that acquain- 
tance to the best possible advan- 
tage. Not one of my friends es- 
caped my attentions as an auto- 
mobile salesman. But I would not 
have traveled far towards my $12,- 
000 commission income if I had 
lost interest in any car that I sold 
when the deal was closed. 

“To every man to whom I made 
a sale I said, substantially, this: 
‘If you have trouble with this car 
any time, day or night, give me a 
ring and I’ll go to the rescue.’ I 
might as well have been an ambu- 
lance driver, so far as getting an 
uninterrupted night’s sleep was con- 
cerned. The best of cars gave 
plenty of trouble in those days and 
most drivers knew almost nothing 
of how to get a balky car rolling. 


The Birth of An Idea 


“The result of this kind of atten- 
tion to the cars I had sold was to 
- make every man who had bought 
from me an active selling agent. 
Each told his friends: “You buy of 
young Hertz; he stands behind his 
cars and sees them through.’ In 
other words, I sold a lot more per- 
sonal service than I did cars, but 
I sold cars enough to make me an 
ace on Automobile Row.” 

His sales were the talk of the 
town. The explanation of his phe- 
nomenal success is expressed in one 
short word: Service! He regarded 
every car he sold as a personal re- 
sponsibility and he acted as trouble 
man to the whole fleet of cars 
bought from him. 

Finally he became the partner of 
a wealthy young man who was the 
sales agent for an expensive car 
and had gone into the hole to the 
tune of nearly $50,000 when young 
Hertz took hold. In a year that 
deficit was wiped out and they had 
a handsome surplus—but mainly in 
the form of used cars! Their cus- 
tomers didn’t buy used cars, how- 
ever. How could these vehicles, 
which had been traded in, be turned 
into cash? Why not turn them into 
taxis and make them pay their way 
out in earnings? : 

This idea determined the career 
of John Hertz and made him the 
largest merchant of rubber-shod 
passenger transportation in the 


world. By clever maneuvering he 
obtained the cab concession for the 
Chicago Athletic Association. Soon 
came a long and bitter strike of 
drivers, following which his doctors 
exiled him to Europe for a rest. 
On his return I talked with him. 
He was enthusiastic about the pos- 
sibilities of low fares. His Euro- 
pean vacation had been spent get- 
ting the vital statistics of cab opera- 
tion in Paris, London andl other 
cities. He said: 


A New Service 


“That system will work better in 
America than in Europe. But it 
must have other advantages besides 
cheap fares. One of these is a new 
race of drivers. No more hoodlums 
at the wheels for me! Besides 
driver responsibility, there must be 
company responsibility. All my 
men will be hand-picked for char- 
acter as well as driving skill and 
will be thoroughly trained. We will 
not sell merely passenger transpor- 
tation on rubber; we'll sell personal 
escort service also. 

“Every man we place at a pilot 
wheel must be made to feel that it 
is just as much to his interest to 
build up a fine character reputation 
for our service as it is to the inter- 
est of the company. And this is 
equally true as to the sales of our 
service. We must make them just 
as eager as we are to see our sales 
increase. They must be brought to 
a sharp realization that they are 
salesmen—not mere taxicab driv- 
ers.” 

“Tsn’t that rather a large order, 
Mr. Hertz?” I interrupted. “How 
do you propose to accomplish that 
seeming miracle?” 

“In the business world,” was his 
quick reply, “there is no substitute 
for self-interest as a motive for 
getting exceptional work out of men 
--a high and dependable quality of 
performance. And the satisfaction 
of that self-interest must be so sim- 
ple, clear and direct that there will 
be no possible chance for the men 
to feel that, somehow, the special 
rewards for special service will be 
taken from them. Their rewards 
must be above all suspicion of 
‘bunk.’ 

“My plan is to invite ther! to a 
progressive feast of profits and 
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have them sit at the first table and 
the shareholders at the second. 
They will get their rewards straight 
off the bat and the shareholders 
will divide what is left. But I in- 
tend to go beyond this and make i: 
easy for the salesmen at the wheel: 
to sit at the second table as wel! 
as the first in the feast of profits 
—to become shareholders in the 
company. And this will apply to 
all employes alike. 

“Again, I have a dream of do- 
ing a lot of other things for our 
driver-salesmen that will get it 
across to them that we, the officers 
and executives of the company, 
are back of them in every way and 
to the human limits; that we are 
all members of one family and 
stand together; that our interests 
are really mutual; that anything 
they do to increase sales, to extend 
and fortify the reputation of our 
service with the riding public, or 
to lower the cost of operation is 
as direct a benefit to themselves 
as to us. On the other hand, that 
they cannot do anything which will 
knock the reputation of our serv- 
ice, lessen the volume of sales or 
increase operating costs without 
cutting into their individual earn- 
ings by just so much. 


A Selling Job 


“All this can’t be worked out 
in a day or a year, but it can be 
started in a wholehearted way and 
developed and improved in_ the 
light of experience. I look at my 
job as that of a sales manager. 
and I never expect to have any 
other viewpoint. It’s up to me 
to sell the sincerity and the ambi- 
tions of this organization to men 
whom the public will regard as 
merely taxicab drivers, but I see 
them for what they are, salesmen! 

We are going to pull together 
to lift the product which we sell 
—personal passenger transporta- 
tion over the streets of Chicago— 
out of the mire of an evil reputa- 
tion to the plane of a dependable 
standardized product. I haven't 
any illusions about how much of 
a job that is going to be, for it 
involves the human nature factor 
to the extent of about 90 per cent, 
but I believe it can be done by 
keeping our driver-salesmen sold 
on our ambitions and ideals every 
minute—and all of them!” 


This was the John Hertz declara- 
tion of faith delivered at the out- 
set of his great adventure in the 
selling of personal service to mil- 
lions of customers, all of them de- 
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cidedly human and critical. His 
success has made him the outstand- 
ing figure in taxicab service in the 
world and has brought him mil- 
lions. 

Almost his first move was to put 
his service in position to reap, in 
an intensive way, the harvest of 
its own performance. He secured 
the service of a distinguished scien- 
tific institution to determine what 
color was the most conspicuous and 
could be identified at the greatest 
distance. When assured, on the 
strength of elaborate scientific tests, 
that this was a bright yellow, he 
painted his cabs this color and in- 
corporated the color in the name of 
the corporation. Salesmanship! 
Every cab its own flying billboard! 


The Power of Advertising 


Then, as his driver-salesmen be- 
came intensively trained in both 
their functions, driving and selling 
individual private transportation on 
rubber, Mr. Hertz backed his sales- 
men with generous advertising to 
the public of possible patrons. This 
advertising was as distinctive as the 
plan behind the service advertised. 


It was all about the men at the: 


wheels, the men in the garages, the 
girls at the telephone switchboards 
—the whole Yellow family, in fact. 
All human stuff telling the story, 
from day to day, of the develop- 
ment of a real industrial democ- 
racy! And between the lines it was 
easy for the riding public to get 
the reasons why the driver-sales- 
men of this organization were safe 
escorts for unattended women and 
children, why they belonged to a 
new and higher race of cab drivers 
than had ever been known before. 


It was for their individual inter- 
est to contribute the utmost in their 
power to the quality of the service 
because their compensation was de- 
termined by a system of merits and 
demerits, which rewarded courtesy, 
efficiency, customer safety and cus- 
tomer satisfaction and punished 
tailures in any of these particulars. 
"hese men at the wheels sold trans- 
portation to their customers by 
mileage meters, and were paid ac- 
cording to the readings of a Be- 
havior Meter which measured, day 


by day, the character of their per-. 


‘ormance in terms of acceptability 
*) customers and to the company. 
his advertising took the public 
completely into confidence as to the 
peculiar relations between the 
river-salesman and the corporation. 
ew series of advertisements ever 
“ade more intriguing appeals to 
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|. go Bruce, of Scotland, sorely wounded in battle, was carried 
by faithful clansmen to the shelter of a nearby cave, an indus- 
trious spider spun his web across the cave’s entrance. Searching 
enemies, seeing the unbroken web, were deluded into believing the 
cave empty and passed on to search elsewhere. 


What a little incident — but what great consequences! 


Now, as then, incidents that seem trifling may have far-reaching ef- 
fect. For instance, the envelopes that carry business mail. Over 
80% of all executives personally open their mail. How significant 
then is this “little” fact to business houses seeking to impress pros- 
pects and customers. 


Keen executives no longer delude themselves into thinking that Bet- 
ter Envelopes are not important cogs in the sales machine. And, as 
for advertising possibilities . . . have you noticed how alert adver- 
tisers are utilizing the display “white space” and the “circulation” 
that envelopes provide without additional cost? 


It will pay you to “look into” the possibilities of Better Envelopes. 


BUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Before your Enclosure speaks a word 
...... your Envelope has spoken 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class! 
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44-48 
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Carried in 1927 


F Tom ADVERTISING 
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Population Center of the Second State 
savertning ranted vz, wted meaner! SC A SSIFIED 
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Both Quality 
and Quantity 


In the Washington Market 
you get complete coverage 
through The Star — Evening 
and Sunday. 


And to this volume of circu- 
lation is added the influence of 
the recognized “Home Paper” 
—which signifies quality circu- 
lation. 


The Washington Market com- 
prises Washington City and 
the 25-mile radius into Mary- 
land and Virginia—with a 
population of nearly 800,000 
prosperous people. 


Che Zvening Star 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd Street 


Chicago Office: 
J. E. LUTZ 
Tower Building 
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83,422 People in 
Harrisburg, Pa.— 
225,000 in the 
Retail Trading 
Area— that’s 
some market! 
45,000 circulation 
at lle a line is an 


adequate, economical 
newspaper coverage 
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Central Pennsylvania’s 
Greatest Daily 
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public interest than those about the 
family affairs of the Yellow tribe. 
They were received as continued 
stories full of human appeal. 

But there was far more to these 
advertisements than a strong ap- 
peal to the interest of the riding 
public. No customer ever read 
these advertisements with keener 
interest or followed them more 
consistently than did the men at 
the pilot wheels of the Yellows. 
John Hertz inspired and blue-pen- 
ciled these advertisements from the 
viewpoint of their influence upon 
his growing army of driver-sales- 
men. 


Keeping the Salesmen Sold 


As he read copy on them their 
influence upon the sellers of his 
service was constantly uppermost 
in his mind. Repeatedly he cau- 
tioned his advertising department 
to this effect: “If we keep our 
driver-salesmen sold on our service, 
on the sincerity and the ambitions 
of this company, they will take care 
of the job of selling to the riding 
public. 

“You've got to watch your step 
and not let a statement creep into 
an advertisement that will seem 
untrue or over-strained to the men 
at the wheels. They are the main 
critics of our printed salesmanship ; 
they’re on the inside and they know 
and their confidence in our integ- 
rity is the biggest asset we have.” 

Apparently John Hertz has never 
for an instant relaxed his recogni- 
tion of the fact that his real selling 
job was that of keeping his sales- 
men sold on the company by a 
straight-from-the-shoulder appeal to 
the personal self-interest of every 
one of them. They get theirs in 
three forms: a liberal commission 
on cash receipts, a weekly bonus 
and profits and dividends on their 
holdings of company shares. 

Many Yellow Cab drivers are 
men of substantial fortunes, even 
of moderate wealth—all as a result 
of the provisions for their pros- 
perity incorporated by Mr. Hertz 
in his plan to make the personal in- 
terests of his employes ride with 
the prosperitv of the company. 

Not long since one of his veteran 
drivers died leaving an estate of 
more than a million dollars. Of 
course this man hecame a_ high 
officer of the company, but all his 
money was Yellow Cab money. A 
very considerable number of men 
still driving Yellows are owners of 
apartment buildings and blocks of 
bonds and the list of those worth 


$50,000 to $100,000 is quite impres- 
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sive. Today about 65 per cent oi 
the employes of the company are 
shareholders. Possibly there is ni 
other large company which make: 
it easier for its employes to become 
active partners in the business than 
the Yellow Cab Company. 

After John Hertz had begun the 
development of these ideas of com 
pany and driver responsibility and 
their mutuality of interest, he ap- 
plied himself to the development of 
a taxicab especially designed for 
economy of operation on city 
streets. This led him into the field 
of cab manufacture, with the Yel- 
low Cab Manufacturing Company 
as a result. 

His operating success in Chicago 
brought customers for cabs from 
cities in every part of the country. 
He sold them cabs and also service 
in the form of the entire system of 
operation and accounting which has 
made the Chicago Yellow Cab Com- 
pany one of the most profitable 
operating companies in America. 
But neither he nor his company 
have any vested interest in any cab 
operating company outside of Chi- 
cago. This fact speaks volumes for 
his sense of responsibility to the 
public and also for his appreciation 
of the sensitive quality of what he 
sells as an operator—intimate per- 
sonal service! 


New Fields of Endeavor 


Having succeeded as a taxicab 
operator and manufacturer, his ulti- 
mate entry into the field of motor 
coach operation was_ inevitable. 
And, here, too, he became a manu- 
facturer for the same reason that 
he manufactured taxicabs: because 
his experience as an operator taught 
him the structural requirements of 
the vehicles to be operated. 

All his building has been based 
directly upon the intimate knowl- 
edge acquired as an operator of 
taxicabs and motor coaches. Mr. 
Hertz is not only president of the 
Chicago Yellow Cab Company, but 
he works at the job almost as dili- 
gently as when he was building up 
his organization. His excuse for 
this is: “I can’t turn my first baby 
over to anybody else.” 


In the motor coach field as in the 


cab operation and construction Mr. 
Hertz has demonstrated a shrewd 
capacity for picking men which, in 
the case of his selection of John 
Ritchie, is something of a stroke ot 
genius. No man has contributed 
more to the developme .t of the 
motor coach industry in the entire 
world than has Mr. Ritchie. I 
classing him as the supreme author- 
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ity in this field of modern passenger 
transportation, I am offering a per- 
sonal estimate to which I expect no 
challenge. 

Almost from the day when Mr. 
Hertz entered the motor coach field, 
Mr. Ritchie has been his associate 
and mainstay and they have to- 
gether worked out the problems of 
this tremendously expanding branch 
of highway transportation. Mr. 
Hertz is free to admit that, with- 


out the cooperation of this able as- | 


sociate, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to have expanded his 
operating and manufacturing inter- 
ests to their present enormous pro- 
portions. 


Horses, Horses! 


In addition to being the active 
president of the Yellow Cab Com- 
pany of Chicago, Mr. Hertz is 
chairman of the board of that or- 
ganization and of the Omnibus Cor- 
poration, the Chicago Motor Coach 
Company, the New York Transpor- 
tation Company, the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company and the Benzoline 
Motor Fuel Company. 

Some two years ago all of his 
manufacturing interests were taken 
over by General Motors Company 
and is now operated as a separate 
division of that gigantic industrial 
organization. This is only another 
way of saying that he has retained 
active control of his operating in- 
terests and has passed his manufac- 
turing interest into other hands. In 
a word, selling personal service in 
its most difficult form has become 
so instinctive with Mr. Hertz, as he 
confesses, that he hasn’t yet learned 
how to let go of this fascinating 
line of activity in which he has 
achieved world-wide distinction. 


Keen Judgment 


About the time when his manu- 
facturing companies were absorbed 
by General Motors, he demonstrated 
to the world that his judgment of 
horses is about as keen as his judg- 
ment of men. On his farm at 
Cary, Illinois, he bred and reared 
the filly Anita Peabody, which won 
the Belmont Futurity with its purse 
of $75,000. His stable has brought 
him other outstanding turf distinc- 
tions, together with large dividends 
in recreation. 


\s he puts it: “It takes a boy 


brought up on city streets to get a 
full measure of joy out of horses, 
degs, cattle and everything that goes 
\ th country life. I never enjoy 
myself so much as when I am on 
the farm.” 
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Buyers who are bored by old-fashioned routine 
sales arguments, are fascinated with the WHITE 
MAGIC of LIGHT PICTURES from the 
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A Sales Training, Plan 


(Continued from page 917) 


all of his needs for a period of 
sixty days. If he has such re- 
sources, then he #s given an im- 
pressive idea of the business as a 
career, the future it holds for a 
man, etc., and of the Pacific Mutual 
as a desirable institution with which 
to form a connection. Then ‘a 


‘book, “Life Underwriting as a Ca- 


reer,” is loaned him to take home 
and read. At the same time a defi- 
nite appointment is made with him a 
day or so later for a second inter- 
view, when the book is returned. 
The appointment is made and book 
loaned only when the prospect ap- 
pears to be worthy timber. 


A Professional Attitude 


On second interview the prospect 
is informed as to what is meant by 
“professional underwriting” as dis- 
tinguished from “peddling policies.” 
By professional underwriting is 
meant the application of life insur- 
ance to men’s needs, not just taking 
an order for “another five” with 
no regard to why it is being bought. 
When the physician calls to treat 
a patient, he doesn’t attempt to 
treat the patient until he has first 
diagnosed his patient’s case to de- 
termine the kind of treatment the 
patient needs. He looks at his 
eyes, tongue, feels of his pulse, ex- 
amines his skin, takes his tempera- 
ture, and questions the patient 
closely as to the history of his 
trouble. Then, after determining 
the trouble through the diagnosis, 
he prescribes the remedy. Like- 
wise, a professional underwriter 
first diagnoses his prospect’s case, 
thus determining through brief and 
tactfully worded questions the pros- 
pect’s needs for insurance, and then 
prepares a plan or program of in- 
surance that will fit the prospect’s 
needs—it is “tailor-made.” 

This usually requires two inter- 
views with the prospective pur- 
chaser. The first is called the “pre- 
liminary” interview and its purpose 
is to enable the underwriter to get 
a “picture” of the prospect, that is, 
certain information which reflects 
the prospect’s needs and upon which 
a scientific plan or program may 
be based. Also, at the conclusion 
of this preliminary interview— 
which lasts only a few minutes—a 
definite appointment for a subse- 
quent interview some two days later 
is made. Then upon the second or 


“main” interview a program scien- 


tifically built upon the prospect's 
needs is presented. 

The above exnlanation of “pro- 
fessional underwriting” is given to 
the prospective underwriter at the 
beginning of the second interview, 
and then: “That, Mr. Smith, is 
‘professional underwriting.’ It will 
be the ambition ot this agency to 
turn you into that kind of an under- 
writer. That takes time. It may 
take a year or it may take longer. 
Now you are doubtless saying to 
yourself, ‘Well, if I have to wait 
till I develop into a professional 
underwriter before I begin earn- 
ing, my bones will be bleaching in 
the sun before I arrive.’ Yes, 
that’s the problem—a method by 
which a beginner can earn a living 
while learning to sell scientifically. 


A Standard Sales Talk 


“Bridging that gap without re- 
stricting the new man’s progress 
toward professional underwriting is 
the outstanding problem facing all 
life insurance agencies. The solu- 
tion offered by this agency consists 
in seeing to it that you master one 
short simple standardized  sales- 
talk involving one policy. You will 
not for some time to come be per- 
mitted to look at any other plan. 
For example, if you signed up with 
this agency today you would be in- 
structed to call upon no one to 
solicit insurance until further notice. 
You would be requested to meet the 
assistant manager in charge of edu- 
cation tomorrow in his office at 10 
o'clock. He would make you the 
‘prospect’ and himself the ‘sales- 
man’ and give you the sales demon- 
stration on the one form mentioned 
above, which, with this agency, is 
the ‘5-Way Policy.’ Then he would 
request you to be back at his office 
the next morning at this time, you 
being the ‘salesman’ and he the 
‘prospect.’ : 

“This procedure would continue 
day after day for no certain period 
but until you were thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the plan in all details 
and could present the sales talk sat- 
isfactorily. This usually takes 
about five days. Then on the fol- 
lowing morning you would be 
turned over to one of the agency's 
two field assistants. He goes into 
the field with you. This is the first 
soliciting you would have been per- 
mitted to do. The two of you g® 
out on a cold canvass jaunt, usually 
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ome street you have selected in the 
suburbs. The field assistant takes 
the lead on the first call; you tak- 
‘ng it on the second; he, the third ; 
you, the fourth, and so on through 
half a day. 

“Then when the field assistant 
has worked with you the one-half 
day, he would turn you loose to 
continue alone until further notice. 
You would be required to keep an 
accurate record of your daily work 
on a daily report sheet we provide 
you with, noting every call, inter- 
view, prospect, sale and time put 
in in the field. 

“Each morning thereafter you 
would report to the assistant man- 
ager in charge of education at 9 
o'clock, at which time he would 
study with you your report of the 
previous day’s work, suggesting and 
advising. You would be asked to 
continue this procedure for two 
weeks, 


Qualifying for Training 


“At this time the field assistant 
would go with you again into the 
field for another half-day, this time 
both of you going after business 
rather than serving an apprentice- 
ship. Remember, you would still 
be keeping your daily reports and 
reporting daily to the assistant man- 
ager. You would then be told to 
continue this work employing the 
help of the field assistant thereafter 
only on appointments with pros- 
pects where you feel you need his 
help. This would be kept up until 
you had written twenty applications 
or a volume of $50,000 of business. 
With this accomplished you would 
have qualified for the real course 
of instruction. This course runs 
over a period of weeks of intensive 
class training and field work and 
gives the fundamentals of profes- 
sional _underwriting—analyzing life 
situations and scientifically fitting 
insurance to men’s needs. Then the 
field assistant goes again with you 
in the field, this time calling upon 
prospects with a view of profes- 
sional underwriting.” 

The purpose of the preliminary 
class training, field work and super- 
vision outlined above up to the time 
of the last course has been two- 
fold. First, to put the worth-while 
men on an earning basis early. 
Second, to weed out the weak ones 


before going to the expense of 


training them thoroughly in a work 

ior which they are not and never 

will be fitted. This rigid Spartan 

method of sifting leaves only the 

‘irong who have survived for the 
al course of instruction. 
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for National Advertisers 
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department stores. They are now 
in the process of increasing their 
space to the scale of display buyers 
of long standing. Full pages, such 
as the National City used to an- 
nounce its new quarters, though 
not the practice, are not uncommon. 
Yet the day when no bank would 
have considered employing either 
the space or the layout, lest it invite 
suspicion, is not long past. Half 
pages are usual, and quarters are 
only medium space. The next step 
will be to make general use of the 
papers which at present receive a 
meagre share. 


Attracting New Investors 

This tendency is already appar- 
ent in the inclination of not a few 
banks to lift their advertising from 
the financial sections, and place 
it in the run of the paper. In 
a recent survey made by the 
Financial Advertising Association, 
there was considerable diversity of 
opinion among banks as to the 
value of these positions, Copy de- 
signed to attract new and small in- 
vestors, however, was deemed best 
placed outside financial pages by 
the majority questioned. But re- 
gardless of the vote, that the ques- 
tion should have even arisen is sig- 
nificant of the trend. 


Popular copy, copy that can be 
understood by anybody, is generally 
attributed to the competition aris- 
ing out of the huge growth in the 
number of banks, and the discovery 
of vast sums of money in posses- 
sion of the masses. To reach these 
people, who since the war have be- 
come an important factor in Amer- 
ican finance, tactics different from 
those used in attracting the sea- 
soned depositor were necessary. 
Furthermore, the banks and trust 
companies were finding new serv- 
ices, other than the purely commer- 
cial, to offer They were in the 
position of a manufacturer who 
wants to enlarge his market by sug- 
gesting new uses for his product. 


And that the banks should fol- 
low the lead of the industrial ad- 
vertisers was but logical sequence. 
They were faced with competing 
with each other for the patronage 
of the inexperienced owners of 
wealth, and these conditions forced 
new selling methods upon them. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. "The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established seventeen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. 
W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES MANAGER — 
New England manufacturer of high-grade men’s 
shirts, pajamas and athletic wear has opening 
for man experienced in sales management who 
wants an opportunity to demonstrate ability and 
willing to base his earnings on results obtained. 
One who can work with salesmen in the field, 
developing both the salesmen and new business. 
Territory is country-wide and offers unusual 
opportunity for the right man. Write full de- 
tails of experience, references, date available to 
the BATES STREET SHIRT COMPANY, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


LINES WANTED 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS — OLD 
established stove and supply house calling on 
the trade in the middle west covering territory 
closely are looking for lines of merit that sell 
to the Hardware, Furniture and General Stores. 
Only lines which have a real sales appeal and 
merit will be considered. We carry our own 
stock and handle our own accounts. We call on 


SALESMAN FOR COMBINED ORDER 
blank and envelope, also printing, printed spc 
cialties and loose leaf devices. Direct to con 
sumer sales, straight commission basis. Full o: 
part time. Restricted territories. Want only 
ambitious workers who can earn large com- 
missions. Write nearest office. The Workman 
Manufacturing Company, 1200 'W. Monroe St.. 


Chicago. 110 E. 42nd St., New York. Arcade 
Bldg., Atlanta. 
MEN AND WOMEN DEMONSTRATORS. 


Writer for free samples with full particulars. 
Make ten to twenty dollars every day selling 85 
daily household necessities. Repeat sales from 
every demonstration. T. M. Sayman Products 
Co., Room 700, Sayman Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, 
an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty-year-old concern desired 50 national rep- 
resentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man. 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis, James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 
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ADVERTISERS RATE GUIDE FREE— 
New 1928 36-page Directory showing classified 
and display rates of best producing newspapers 
and magazines. We place your — 


trade often and can sell good lines. Box 420,/in any publication at lowest rates E I 
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